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PREFATORY NOTE 


Tuis is an attempt to seize and record some chapters 
from the story of one of the heroic periods in the 
missionary history of the Church of Christ. The 
story belongs, roughly, to the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries—that is, between the Reformation 
and the belated missionary awakening of the 
Reformed Churches which led to the foundation 
of the great Protestant Missionary Societies. It is 
a story of brilliant missionary effort and achieve- 
ment within the Church of Rome. 

It has seemed to me a matter of grave loss that 
among the many missionary books not one has been 
offered to the student of missions which tells, simply 
and without bias, the tale of those heroic men and 
deeds.* ; 

I cannot offer a serious history. The original 
records of the missions have not been within my 
reach, and I have been dependent first upon rough 
notes of desultory reading during many years, and 
second upon the very small selection of books upon 
which I could lay hand. These I have used with 
a freedom for which doubtless I ought to apologise. 


* Even the Roman Catholics of Great Britain have no such 
comprehensive literature. Marshall hardly reckons; his is not a 
history, it is an apologia and unconvincing even as such, because 
written with the purpose of a determined depreciation of all other 
missionary effort. 

lil 
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Rather I acknowledge gratefully my own indebted- 
ness to them. I name a selection. 


The Great Schism of the West. Salembier. Internationa! 
Catholic Library. 

Christian Missions: Their Agents and their Results. Marshall. 
Longmans, Green and Co. 

Carne’s Lives of Eminent Missionaries, vol. iii. 

Conquests of the Cross. Cassell. 

Jesuit Education. Father Schwickerath, S.J. 

Lives of St. Ignatius of Loyola. 

Life of St. Francis Xavier. 2 vols. Father Coleridge, S.J. 
Burns and Oates. 

The First Christian Mission to the Great Moghal. F. Goldie, S.J. 
M. H. Hill and Sons, Dublin. 

Missions in Japan and Paraguay. Cecilia Caddell. 

Dominican Missions and Martyrs in Japan. Rev. Father Wilber- 
force, O.P. Catholic Truth Society. 

The Catholic Church in Japan. Bishop of Salford. Catholic 
Truth Society. | 

The Story of Old Japan. Joseph H. Longford (the chapter con- 
cerned with our subject). Chapman and Hail. 

The Spirit of Japan. G.H. Moule. Chapter iv. 

Life of Father Jogues. F. Martin, $.J. Translated by J. E. Shea. 
Benziger Bros., New York. 

History of Catholic Missions among the Indian Tribes. J. E. Shea. 

Pioneer Priests of North America. Rev. Father Campbell, S.J. 
Fordham University Press. 

The Jesuits in North America. Parkman. Little, Brown and Co., 
Boston. 

The Catholic Encyclopedia, articles: ‘Missions,’ ‘ Orders,’ 
‘Counter-Reformation,’ ‘Propaganda,’ and all articles: 
under the names of persons and of places, I have tried to. 
verify main facts by constant reference to this splendid and 
authoritative work. 


I began to write with the idea of portraying an 
age of impulsive and heroic action to an age which 
tends, I venture to think, to be too little impulsive, 
and to be over-scientific and over-considered. It 
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seemed that the first might have somewhat to say 
tothe second. Since that beginning there has been 
forced upon the young men and women of Christen- 
dom a call for the impulsive and the heroic which 
possibly makes this message the less needful. Yet 
still there is room for the fellowship of Xavier and 
of Jogues, of Nagasaki and of Paraguay; and it is 
to the immortal memory of the missionary heroes 
of India, Japan, China, and of America North and 
South that I offer this attempt to tell some part of 
their story. 


ANNIE H. SMALL. 
EpINBURGH, 1914-1920. 
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PREPARATION 


I. REFORMATION AND COUNTER-REFORMATION. 


II. THE COUNTER ~ REFORMATION AND FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 
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PREPARATION 
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REFORMATION AND CoUNTER-REFORMATION 


REFORMATION was imperative. This is not the 
demand of the Protestant historian only: Catholic 
historians write with frankness of the crying need. 

It is when they come to consider the action made 
necessary by the conditions that the Protestant and 
the Catholic fundamentally differ. We Protestants 
know our own apologia well. ‘The Church, we have 
been taught, had become wholly corrupt ; she had 
not only forgotten, she had denied the pure truth 
as it is in Jesus and was obstinate in her denial ; she 
was impenitent for her sin towards His little ones 
whom she was bound to cherish and instruct; and 
she persecuted even to the death those of her sons 
who would have come to her aid, or drove them 
either to the recantation of the spiritual truth they 
had learnt or to schism. ‘There was no alternative 
course for those who longed that the Gospel in its 
purity and simplicity should be given to the hungry 
peoples. 

‘ Here stand I, I can do no other. God help me,’ 
said Martin Luther. 

‘IT am in the position where I am demanded of 
my conscience to speak the truth, therefore the 
truth I speak, impugn it who list,’ said John Knox. 

Z 
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The view of the Roman Church is different. The 
action of the Reformers in breaking away was schism, 
the breaking of the Body of Christ. It was ‘ reform 
through revolution.’ ‘* Luther makes reformation 
depend upon the destruction of the Papacy, whereas 
D’Ailly would have it to be a consequence of the 
perfect restoration of the authority established by 
Jesus Christ to maintain unity amongst His members, 
and to preserve the sense of obligation in the whole 
Body.’* 

‘Instead of aiming at reform within the Church 
and by the Church as so many saints had done before 
them, they dreamt of effecting it in spite of and in 
opposition to the Church. ... On the pretence 
of correcting abuses which were only too real, they 
presumed to set up their personal fancies upon the 
ruins of the structure founded by Jesus Christ.’ 

‘Man has not to reform religion, but religion to 
reform man,’ said Nicolas of Cusa; and it is claimed 
that individual human opinion was constantly 
placed by the reformers before Divine authority, 
faith usurped the rightful place of obedience, and 
private judgment rather than the judgment of the 
corporate body became to them the test of living 
and belief. ‘To all of this the Protestant reply is 
obvious: that those who left the mother Church had 
done all that they could within her before they did 
so; and that the principles for the sake of which they 
left her were not fancies, nor their act disobedience. 
They had ceased to believe that the Roman Church 
of their day was the Church ‘ established by Jesus 
Christ.’ But we are not concerned here with the 


* Bossuet, quoted by Salembier. 
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right or the wrong of the disruption of the Church; 
what is needful for our purpose, if we are to read 
with understanding and sympathy the lives of good 
men who remained in the Church of Rome after the 
Reformation, is that we remember that these were 
their principles. The Reformers in their view com- 
mitted the sin of schism; and schism is a mortal sin. 

The Reformation took place. Under leaders whose 
names are household words in all Protestant lands 
young national churches sprang up, grew, throve, 
and organised themselves according to their character, 
situation, and needs. The history is familiar. 

The great schism left the mother Church maimed 
indeed, and sorely broken in spirit, but neither dead 
nor dying. After a hardly perceptible pause she 
gathered her forces, and addressed herself to the task 
of adequately meeting the unprecedented situation. 
The conferences held at intervals between 1545 
and 1563, known as the Council of Trent, were the 
expression of the tacitly acknowledged need for 
reform. ‘These conferences had two main ends: . 

First : to consider and to pronounce the judgment 
of the Church upon those doctrines and practices 
of the Church which had been repudiated by the 
reformers, and to survey afresh the whole ground 
of the teaching of the Church. The work of the 
Council on this side of it is summed up in the Decrees 
of the Council. 

Second: to deal with the abuses and evils which 
had admittedly, during a long period of material 
prosperity, crept into the Church. 

The results of the deliberations of the Council 
of Trent are recorded in these words from the. 
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Preamble of the Constitution on Faith: ‘'The sacred 
dogmas of religion have been more exactly defined 
and more fully stated; errors have been condemned 
and repressed; ecclesiastical discipline has been 
restored and placed on a firmer basis; the cultivation 
of knowledge and piety has been fostered among 
the clergy; colleges have been founded to train 
youths for the clerical ranks; and morality has been 
revived among the Christian people by the more 
accurate instruction of the faithful, and the greater 
frequentation of the sacraments. Other results 
are the closer union of the members with their 
visible Head, and an increase of vigour throughout 
the mystical Body of Christ; the multiplication 
of religious congregations and other institutes of 
Christian piety; and a zeal that is constant even 
unto death, for the propagation of the Kingdom 
of Christ throughout the world.’* 

Thus, in the first place the Council of Trent 
centralized the movement now known as the Counter- 
Reformation; and reactionary as, from the Protes- 
tant standpoint, many of its findings undoubtedly 
were, it had vital and far-reaching effects within 
the Church.f The findings of the Council were 
confirmed on January 26, 1564. 

But, far more significant of the still abounding 
life of the Church was the chivalrous response to 
the call of her need which had already been given 
from every Catholic land, in the second direction 
referred to in the above quotation: ‘increase of 


* The Council of Trent. Catholic Truth Society. 
t ‘Catholic reform Centres in the Council of Trent.” Fesurt 
Education (Schwickerath). 
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vigour throughout the mystical Body of Christ; the 
multiplication of religious congregations and other 
institutes of Christian piety ; and a zeal that 1s constant 
even unto death, for the propagation of the Kingdom 
of Christ throughout the world.’ It was as if her 
remaining members arose instinctively and almost 
simultaneously to assure her of their passionate 
devotion, and their determination to make good 
the appalling loss which she had sustained. 

The rallying of positive aggressive power revealed 
itself in various ways, by far the most important of 
which was the magnificent missionary revival of 
that and the following century. Church loyalty 
revealed itself as a vehement missionary motive; 
and, whether consciously or unconsciously, served 
a great purpose both in reviving the flagging zeal 
of the older missionary Orders, and in the inaugura- 
tion of a new Order of high efficiency as well as of 
unbounded enthusiasm and courage. 


I] 


THe CountTerR-REFORMATION AND FOREIGN 
Missions 


For practically a century before the Reformation 
missionary effort had been at a standstill; during 
the two centuries following, while the groups of the 
Reformed communities worked intensively, teaching, 
preaching, writing, organising themselves, with 
hardly a thought for the greater world beyond them, 
the Catholic Church worked extensively; thousands 
of missionaries went forth to the ends of the earth 
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to toil, suffer, die, for Christ and for the Church. 
And the Church herself fully acquiesced. When it 
might have been supposed that she also had need 
of her strongest sons at home, those were they who 
were, in her name, setting up her standard, claiming 
her. universal supremacy, and dying joyously for 
her sake, far east in the old world, and far west in 
the new. 

It must not be forgotten that it was a great and 
fascinating world which then beckoned to the men 
of Europe. Henry the Navigator, Columbus, and 
their successors had opened up hitherto undreamt-of 
possibilities in the directions both of commerce 
and of colonisation; Portugal was jealously watching 
India, China, and Japan; Spain was busy in South 
America; France in Canada; England in the begin- 
nings of her American colonies. The lust for 
wandering and adventure had gripped the young 
manhood of Europe; it was entirely natural that it 
should grip religious young men, consumed with a 
new Zeal for Christ and His Church, in the form of 
obedience to the old command, ‘ Go into all the 
world, and preach to every creature.’ Priests 
accompanied almost all the earlier merchant ships. 
The companies of colonists of the better sort, besides 
having their own priest, became responsible for one 
missionary or more, and settlements often became 
missionary centres. Kings and princes ruled in 
name of the Church, and were bound to carry her 
authority as well as their own into all their new vice- 
royalties. It even happened that missionaries were 
sent out by kings and governments—as, for example, 


by King John III. of Portugal—the cost of equip- 
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ment and living being met from the royal treasuries. 
Wealthy people gave largely for any mission in which 
they had special interest; and there were missions 
the whole cost of which was borne by private men 
and women. 

There was, without doubt, from the beginning, 
in the minds of rulers, colonists, and merchants, 
a political aspect to this new missionary fervour; 
or rather, the new missionary fervour was used for 
political ends. ‘ Policy and commerce,’ says Park- 
man, ‘built their hopes on the priests.’ But to 
judge the missions and the missionaries by the 
mingled motives of those who sent them forth would 
be a grave error; and here, as in many other direc- 
tions in which prejudice has worked against truth, 
it is well that we should make clear distinctions.* 
Hundreds of the missionaries of this period exhibit 
no other motive than that which moves the highest 
missionary service of our own day: a love for Christ 
and for the world which He loves, which is a pure 
and holy and absorbing passion. 

* ¢The desire for wealth opened at once the floodgates of 
emigration, but each prince felt bound to advance the cause of 
Christianity; priests attended every expedition to the New World; 
missionaries flocked over to devote themselves to the great work ’” 


(Shea). 
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III 
Tue Home Base 


The missions of the Church had in the past been 
inaugurated and conducted almost exclusively by the 
religious Orders. ‘The four Orders of Friars—Car- 
melite (1156), Augustinian (1256), Franciscan (1209), 
Dominican (1216)—‘ eminently adapted for mission- 
ary labour’ by their organisation, discipline, and 
training, were ready to the hand of the Church and 
of the nations; and it was through these that the 
new enthusiasm at once expressed itself. Weshall 
find therefore that both the missionary motive and 
the missionary policy in their working are funda- 
mentally conditioned by the community ideal. 
The central government which bound the widely 
scattered Houses to each other, the vow of obedience, 
the rule which produced both the character and 
loyalties of the individual men, the freedom from all 
hampering paraphernalia—these prepared a base 
admirable for the purpose of the pioneer work upon 
which the Church, in her children, now entered. 

Wherever the missionaries travelled the details 
of their service and their routine accorded so far as 
possible with those of their Order at home; the 
Franciscan continued as a missionary to be the little 
brother of the poor, and the Dominican the preach- 
ing friar of the Order of Truth; each missionary, 
however solitary, was upheld by the consciousness of 
the community behind him, and counted both upon 
the intercession of the brotherhood and upon the 
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filling up of gaps made in the ranks by men of their 
own Order and discipline. 

Within our period we find missionary groups 
of these Orders in India, China, Japan; in both 
North and South America; in Africa; and in the 
West Indies. ‘The mere record of the outgoings, 
year by year, makes magnificent reading; and always 
and everywhere the student of missions is compelled 
to take account of the ordered community acting 
through the individual and the group. Before we 
turn, therefore, to the missions and to the men, we 
must know something of the working of thesystem; 
and it is not to the older Orders, which were still 
medieval in their methods, but to that Society which 
was at once the greatest fruit of the Counter-_ 
Reformation and the greatest missionary force - 
during our period, the Society with the magnificent 
record of 800 martyrs, that we naturally turn for 
guidance. 

The Society of Fesus. Ignatius Loyola, ‘ the un- 
taught soldier who became one of the first amongst 
the great masters of spiritual knowledge,’ is a well- 
known historic figure, and we need not linger over 
the details of his life, save as it was he whose per- 
sonality and thinking and method determined the 
character of the missionary work associated with the 
Society which he founded. We know how, pour 
passer le temps, while lying wounded in hospital, 
he read the lives of the heroes of the Faith and arose 
to follow in their footsteps; how he went on his 
tentative pilgrimage to Jerusalem, failed to gain 
admission to the Holy Sepulchre, and concluded 
that not in crusades to the Holy Land, but in a 
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reformed Church at home and in a spiritual appeal 
to the world abroad, lay the true conquests of Christ; 
how, therefore, he returned to prepare himself for 
the personal fulfilling of this call by patient labour 
in school and college, until at the age of thirty-seven 
he received his arts degree from the University of 
Paris. We have followed the little group of his 
first followers who on August 15, 1534, little dream- 
ing of the strange chapter of history which they 
were inaugurating, climbed the Montmartre, and in 
the little crypt of the Church of Our Lady received 
the Holy Communion from the hands of the one 
priest of the company, took the vows of poverty 
and chastity, and solemnly gave themselves to Christ 
for labour for the souls of men, wheresoever the Holy 


Father should ordain: 
OMNIA AD MAJOREM DEI GLORIAM 


_* The finger of God is here,’ said the Pope, when 
six years later, after many wanderings and labours, 
the Company met in Rome and craved his blessing 
and his orders. ‘he Society of Jesus was sanctioned 
on September'17, 1540. 

In 1541, during Lent, the Society met to elect 
their first Superior. Three days were spent in 
prayer; there was no discussion: the election was 
to come not from their wisdom but from the choice 
of God. Twice the unanimous vote fell upon 
Loyola, and twice he refused. When the third 
vote again repeated the call he in great distress 
offered to make his full confession, and to abide 
by the decision of his confessor, a Franciscan father. 
After three days’ Retreat at the Franciscan House 
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of St. Peter, he confessed his life ‘ so far as he knew 
it.’ ‘By your refusal you are acting against the 
Holy Ghost,’ said his confessor. ‘The Company 
gathered before the high altar of St. Paul’s, and gave 
to their founder and first Superior their allegiance, 
and to each other the kiss of peace. 

St. Ignatius had already given many months to 
the consideration of the constitution of the Society. 
He desired to lay its foundations broad and deep, 
and it bears upon it the indelible marks of its strong 
founder. ‘ None,’ writes one of his biographers, 
‘had the power of St. Ignatius. His words were 
simple and straightforward, without adornment, 
a soldier’s speech, but irresistible because the 


expression of deepest conviction, and the fruit of 


perpetual prayer.’ ‘The enthusiasm of Loyola 
was in admirable keeping, and did not war with his 
cold and clear intellect. His was not a fiery zeal; 
there was a spiritual composure in his actions; nor 
do we find wild imaginings and extravagant fancies 
either of heart or mind in his maturer days.’* _ 
Ignatius Loyola was a soldier, and his Rule is that 
of the army. The governing body—the Father 
General and his International Council, and the 
General Congregation with its Assistants and 
Provincials—provides a world-embracing strategic 
centre, for the Society is nothing if notimperial. Its 
colleges and schools are places of patient, sustained, 
military discipline and preparation, which produce 
men in whom, on the one hand, obedience to their 
superiors and devotion to their Order have become 
the habit of life; and on the other hand, whose 


* Carne’s Lives of Eminent Missionaries, vol. iii. 
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powers and gifts have been brought to the highest 
possible efficiency, and who know that ample 
opportunity will be given for their use. The one 
demand made of the member of the Society is that 
he shall be competent, not as an obedient soldier, 
but as an able officer, is competent. ‘ The generous 
knight who has renounced all worldly ambition, 
is resolved to become a soldier of Christ. In him 
he sees his King and General, and in order to defend 
and propagate Christianity—the Kingdom of Christ 
—he plans a spiritual crusade. Those who wish to 
become his companions in the noble enterprise must 
be determined to distinguish themselves in the 
service of their heavenly King. ‘They are not to be 
satisfied with being ordinary soldiers in the army, 
but they are to constitute, as it were, Christ’s body- 
guard—hence the name of the Society: La Compania 
de Fesus, the Company of Jesus.’* 

‘Their marvellous training in equal measure 
kindled enthusiasm and controlled it; roused into 
action a mighty power, and made it as subservient 
as those great material forces which modern science 
has learned to awaken and to govern.’t 

The great world summoned them. Loyola’s 
conception of the method of obedience to that call 
was that missions to the nations should start from 
the Near East. He regarded the Holy Land as the 
key to the missionary propaganda. Palestine was 
not only geographically and historically the natural 
centre of the world, it was so strategically; for 
missions to the schismatic Eastern Churches, to 
Judaism, and to Islam there was no better starting- 


* Fesuit Education (Schwickerath). t Parkman. 
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point, while it might easily become the best route 
to the great Asiatic lands. When, therefore, the 
offer of missionary service was made to the Head 
of the Church, the Holy Land was suggested as 
headquarters; but when, after waiting for another 
year—their patience and faith are amazing—the 
way still seemed barred, they decided to accept 
whatever opportunity offered itself. Jesuit mission- 
aries were before long working in every mission 
field. 

At the home base Loyola himself laboured, 
training, organising, sending out, corresponding; 
and wherever his missionaries went, they carried 
their master’s great spiritual guide, the Ewercitia 
Spiritualia, which to this day forms the inner bond 
which binds all Jesuits into one brotherhood of 
spiritual experience. We shall see the kind of man 
produced by the Society in those early days as we 
go on. 

The Congregation of the Propaganda. Reference 
must be made to an institution at the home base 
which had from its foundation, and still has, enor- 
mous influence as the supreme centre of the Church’s 
missionary administration—the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Propaganda. This Congregation was 
founded by Gregory XIII., and was fully organised 
by Gregory XV. (1622) as a permanent department 
of the government of the Church; it has a strong 
governing body, presided over by the Prefect- 
General (the Red Pope); and has functions in three 
main directions: the bringing in of the smaller 
Christian Churches (Eastern), the winning back of 
Protestant lands, the conversion of the heathen; 
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and the College of the Propaganda, founded in 
1627 by Pope Urban VIII., while it does not inter- 
fere with the methods of missionary training already 
practised—each Order provides its own training, 
in its own houses, according to its own constitution 
and needs—stands to affirm that the careful prepara- 
tion of missionaries is a consideration of the first 
importance in the missionary policy of the whole 


Church. 
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THe RerorMaTION Pertop: Men anp Dates 


1324-1384 | John Wiclif. 
1369-1414 | John Huss. 
1452-1498 Girolamo Savonarola. 
1467-1536 Desiderius Erasmus. 
1472-1555 | Hugh Latimer. 
1483-1546 | Martin Luther. 
1484-1531 | Ulrich Zwingli. 








1491-1556 Ignatius Loyola, 
1505-1572 | John Knox. 
1506-1552 | Francis Xavier. 


1509-1564 | John Calvin. | 


1517 Luther’s Protest. 
1529 Diet of Spires. Decree against the Reformers: 
their Protest. 
1545-1563 | Council of Trent. 
1598 Edict of Nantes. 
1685 Revocation of Edict of Nantes. 


1483 
1497 


1501 
1505 


1507 
1508 
ISiI 
1512 
1517 
1520 
1521 
1522 
1523 
1525 


1526 
1527 
1528 


1534 


1539 
1541 
1546 


1548 


1556 
1622 
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Martin LutrHer anv Icnatius Loyota, 


CONTEMPORARIES 


MARTIN LUTHER, born Eisle- 
ben. 

Franciscan School at Mag-| 1cNATIUs LOYOLA born. 
deburg. 

Erfurt University. 

Master of Arts. 

Augustinian Monastery. 

Ordained priest. 

Professor at Wittenberg. 

Rome. 

Doctor of Theology. 

October 31, “‘ Theses ” 
nailed to church door. 

Papal Bull burnt. 


April 16, Diet of Worms. Soldier. Lamed. Penitent. | 


New Testamentin German. 

Pilgrim to Holy Land. 

Marriage with Katherine 
von Bora. 


paration for service. 
Separation from Swiss 


Reformers. 
Paris University. Room shared 
with Xavier and Lefevre. 
Master of Arts. Began study 
Years of consolidation. of Theology at Dominican 


College. 
Society of Jesus formed. 


Society sanctioned by the Pope. 
Loyola elected first Superior. 


February 18, Death at 
Eisleben. 


Publication of Spiritual 


Exercises. 
Years of consolidation. 
July 31, death at Rome, 


Canonisation, 


School and College in pre- 


1210 
1216 
1256 


1534 
1622 


1644 
1698 
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MissIONARY SOCIETIES, 1534—1701 


Brothers Minor, Francis- 
cans. 

Brothers Preachers, Domint- 
cans. 

Brothers of St. Augustine, 
Augustinians. 

Society of Jesus. Jesuits. 

Congregatio de Propaganda 
Fide. 

Congregation of the Holy 


Sacrament. 


Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. 
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APPENDIX IV 


St. Icnatius’ Partinc CouNSEL TO HIS 
MIssIONARIES 


1. Remember, my brother, that our Lord Himself is sending you 


to foreign shores, to be His agent or messenger there, as we com- 
monly say. 


2. See that you take care of yourself and guard yourself, as a 


man ought to do who is exposed to many perils in the midst of his 
enemies. 


3. Mortify your senses, and above all restrain your eyes. 


4. Behave with regard to time as if there were only one, and that 
ever the same; be equable in prosperity, as also in adversity, and 


continue free from trouble in the midst of unfortunate events and 
distressing circumstances. 


5. Do not allow your mind to remain idle, but whether in 
travelling or in doing business, rise higher; above all, let there be 
calmness, carefulness, and propriety, at table and in conversation, 
that you may not fail in foresight, nor in purity of intention. 


‘ CHAPTER II 
FRANCIS XAVIER 


PronEeR MissloNaRY OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 
TypicaL Earty Missionary oF THE Pertop, 


Born at the Castle of Xavier, Navarre, April 7, 1506. 
Died at Sanchow, China, December 2, 1552. 


HIS MISSIONARY CALL AND EARLY MONTHS IN 
INDIA. 


—_ 


Il. THE METHODS OF HIS -MISSIONARY SERVICE. 
EVANGELISM, PREPARATION FOR BAPTISM, THE 
YOUNG CHURCH. ILLUSTRATIVE MISSIONS AND 
TRAVELS. 

III. HIS RELATIONS WITH COLLEAGUES, ESPECIALLY 
WITH YOUNGER MISSIONARIES. SOME LETTERS. 

IV. JAPAN. 

V. INDIA. CHINA. HIS DEATH AND BURIAL. 
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FRANCIS XAVIER 
I 


Missionary CALL AND Earty MonrTus IN 
INDIA 


‘Go and set the world on jire, was St. Ignatius’ 
parting charge to his missionaries, and it almost 
seemed as if his first missionary, ‘ his most glorious 
and gifted child,’ would himself have fulfilled it. 
Into a missionary career of ten years Francis Xavier 
crowded travels, labours, experiences; India, 
Malacca, Ceylon, Cochin, Japan, India again, and the 
gate of China—he and his bell knew them all; and 
still he dreamt, as his life burnt itself out in San- 
chow, of preaching Christ across the Chinese Empire, 
and of evangelising Europe via Siberia. 

Francis Xavier was a son of a noble house of 
Navarre, a graduate of the University of Paris, and, 
at the time when Loyola first met him, a lecturer 
in the College of St. Barbara. He was not himself 
a religious man, but had for room-mate and intimate 
friend Pierre Le Févre, a Savoyard peasant student 
of truly devout spirit, Loyola’s first disciple. 
Xavier, the ‘refined, delicate, even haughty’ 
Spanish gentleman, was not attracted by the methods 
of the student evangelist, and withstood his influence 
for many months. It was their mutual friendship 


for Le Févre which at length conquered him, and 
20 
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Loyola won Xavier, won him absolutely, for Christ 
and His Kingdom. ‘These were the great three of 
the Montmartre seven. 

Xavier was not a man of half-measures; he gave 
up his heritage of family and wealth, and eagerly 
accepted the experience of missionary wanderings 
and labours with which the seven years of waiting 
were filled, and he was the first of the group who set 
forth upon the much-coveted foreign service. It was 
on March 15, 1540, that his missionary call came to 
him. King John III. of Portugal was in search of a 
priest to go as chaplain missionary to his settlement 
at Goa, and after several disappointments ap- 
proached Loyola through his ambassador at Rome; 
and Loyola, thankful for an open door, called upon 
Xavier to be ready to start for India on the 
following day. 

The fire of missionary ardour burned hotly in 
the hearts of both master and disciple, and they 
made the sacrifice of their separation joyously. 
The spirit of Ignatius expressed itself in his first 
letter: ‘ It is not a single province of Palestine, which 
we were seeking, that God has given you, but the 
Indies—a whole world of people and nations. .. . 
Kindle those unknown nations with the flame that 
burns within you.’ As for Xavier, it was charac- 
teristic of his desire to be single of heart in his self- 
dedication, that although en route for Lisbon he 
passed near to the Castle of Xavier, his own home, 
he did not turn aside to visit it. 

He sailed for India on his thirty-seventh birthday, 
April 7, 1541, and arrived in May of the following 
year. During the long and stormy voyage, which 
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included a winter’s detention at Mozambique, his 
missionary devotion was tested to the uttermost. 
He was the good angel of the ship; he nursed and 
cheered the sick, he was the companion of the rough 
soldiers herded together in a miserable galley, he 
encouraged games and good cheer, and always and 
everywhere, although he might not be preaching 
Christ by word, he was living Christ in spirit. One 
story told of the voyage is characteristic of Xavier’s 
whole missionary life. There had been terrible 
sickness amongst the ship’s crew, and Francis had 
been ministering to body and soul without rest, 
until at length he was himself so spent that the 
physician ordered him to retire at once. But one 
poor dying creature who had lived without God and 
had not yet found Him claimed his care; and Francis 
refused to leave him. He sat with him through 
the night, prayed with him, led him into peace, 
administered the last sacraments, and only then 
yielded to his own suffering and the doctor’s orders. 

Upon arrival at Goa he found that his first task 
must be amongst the Portuguese colonists, whose 
careless lives seemed to him blacker than all the 
blackness of heathenism. He gave his morning 
to the hospitals, at midday he visited the prison, 
and in the afternoon he betook himself to the streets; 
bell in hand, and, calling as he went, ‘ Faithful 
Christians, for the love which you bear to Christ, 
send your children and servants to hear Christian 


teaching,’ he marched before those who responded, ~ 


and led them to the church, where he taught, 


catechised, blessed, and won. For the rest of the 


day he visited in the homes of the colonists. On 


— ae 
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Sundays and holy days, besides fulfilling the duties 
of his priestly office in the church, he said Mass and 
administered Communion to the Christian lepers. 
All the day he carried the burden of the sin of the 
Christian as well as of the heathen world, and a great 
part of the night was spent in prayer. He wrote 
in his first letter to the Society: 

‘All the sufferings of the long voyage, all the 
charge of bearing the sins of others while one has 
to bear the weight of his own, the having to live 
for a long time among unbelievers, and the extreme 
heat of the sun in this climate, all these trials, if 
borne as they ought to be borne, for the love of God, 
turn out to be very great consolation and the subject 
of many and intense spiritual delights. I am 
perfectly persuaded in my own mind that the lovers 
of the Cross of our Lord Christ consider a life of 
trial of this sort a blessed life, and that to fly 
from or to be without the cross is death to them. 
For can there be a more cruel death than to live 
without Jesus Christ after having once known Him ?’ 
At the end of six months a great change had passed 
over the Christian community. Children were 
being instructed, men and women had been reached 
by the call to penitence and a new life; and, 
comforted with the knowledge that the lives of the 
Portuguese need not now too obviously contradict 
his Gospel, Francis turned to the work which 
urgently summoned him. 

Now began those few crowded years of joyous 
service. ‘The dignified Spanish lecturer had been 
transformed into the simplest and happiest of the 
followers of Christ; full of mirth, full of love, he 
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won men to goodness by the very charm of his 
approach. ‘The historic letter to the learned doctors 
of the Sorbonne, summoning them to share in his 
labours among the ignorant villagers of South India, 
forms a delicious commentary upon the reversal 
of his own original conception of the truly great: 
‘Say from the bottom of your hearts, ‘‘ Behold me 
in readiness, O God; send me to the Indies if Thou 
commandest me.” ’ ‘The letter, we are told, and 
can well believe it, was read with amused interest; 
one or two members made copies of it for themselves, 
the original was preserved in the archives of the 
Sorbonne; but no one offered to go to the Indies. 


II 
Tue Metuops or wis MIssIoNARY SERVICE 


His conception of the evangelistic approach. His 
manner of approach was very simple. The little 
bell quickly summoned groups of the leisurely 
Indian wayfarers, who were then detained by the 
charm of the stranger’s voice. For Christian song 
took a first place in Xavier’s elementary appeal. 
The Gospel story set to music was sung everywhere, 
by the wayside, in the market-place, in hospital, 
among the slaves and the lepers. At this stage, and 
indeed at all stages, the missionary’s best helpers 
were his friends the children. It is impossible to 
imagine Francis, who had become as a little child 
himself on entering the Kingdom of Heaven, with- 
out a crowd of little ones around him. He held 
services for them under the trees, they formed sing- 
ing processions through the streets, and set up little 
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wayside altars before which they paused to sing the 
praises of Jesus, until Christian hymns were heard 
everywhere in place of the old heathen songs. ‘Then 
the children would scatter to sing and tell their 
stories in their homes and beside the sick, so pre- 
paring the way for the missionary’s later services. 
‘My practice ’ (with the older people) ‘ is to make 
them repeat the Creed oftener than the other 
prayers; and I declare to them at the same time that 
they who believe the contents of it are trueChristians. 
Then I pass to the Ten Commandments and give 
them to understand that the Christian law is com- 
prised in these ten precepts, and that whoever 
violates one of them is a bad man, and will be lost 
unless he repent him of his sin. With all this we 
intermingle short prayers. In conclusion I fre- 
quently make an exhortation which I have composed 
in their own language, being an epitome of the 
Christian Faith and of the necessary duties incum- 
bent on it.’ This was all done through an inter- 
preter, for Francis did not learn even so much of any 
Indian language—not one, nor two, nor six languages 
would have served his parish—as he did later of 
Japanese; but ‘ his burning love of God, his intense 
zeal for souls, his sweetness, tenderness, and charity, 
his winning ways, and extraordinary influence over 
the souls of men,’ these were his true sermon, and 
he preached it day and night unweariedly. Converts 
he made by thousands, whom he passionately loved. 
‘Often,’ he wrote to Loyola, ‘have I heard one 
labouring amongst these Christians falteringly ex- 
claim, “O Lord, give me not such great comfort 
in this life, or if, in the excess of Thine infinite good- 
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ness, Thou wilt thus favour me, call me to Thy 
heavenly glory.” ’ 

His method with catechumens we have in Francis’ 
own words: 


‘ This is the method I have followed. As soon as 
I arrived in any heathen village where they had sent 
for me to give baptism, I gave orders for all men, 
women, and children to be collected in one place. 
Then, beginning with the first elements of the 
Christian Faith, I taught them there is one God— 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; at the same time 
calling upon the three Divine Persons and one God, 
I made them each make three times the sign of the 
cross; then putting on a surplice, I began to recite 
in a loud voice and in their own language the form 
of General Confession, the Apostles’ Creed, the Ten 
Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, the 4ve Maria, 
and the Salve Regina. ‘Two years ago, I translated 
all these prayers into the language of the country 
and learned them by heart. I recited them so that 
all of every age and condition followed me in them. 
Then I began to explain shortly the Articles of the 
Creed and the Ten Commandments in the language 
of the country. Where the people appeared to me 
sufficiently instructed to receive baptism I ordered 
them all to ask God’s pardon publicly for the sins 
of their past life, and to do this in a loud voice and 
in the presence of their neighbours still hostile to the 
Christian religion, in order to touch the hearts of 
the heathen and confirm the faith of the good. All 
the heathen are filled with admiration at the holiness _ 
of the law of God, and express the greatest shame at 
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having lived so long in ignorance of the true God. 
They willingly hear about the mysteries and rules 
of the Christian religion, and treat me, poor sinner 
as | am, with the greatest respect. Many, however, 
put away from them with hardness of heart the truth 
which they well know. 

“When I have done my instruction, I ask one 
by one all those who desire baptism if they believe 
without hesitation in each of the Articles of the 
Faith. All immediately, holding their arms in the 
ferm of the cross, declare with one voice that they 
believe all entirely. Then at last I baptise them in 
due form, and I give to each his name written on a 
ticket. After their baptism the new converts go 
back to their houses and bring their wives and 
children for baptism. When all are baptised, I order 
all the temples of the false gods to be destroyed, and 
all the idols to be broken in pieces. I can give you 
no idea of the joy I feel in seeing this done, witness- 
ing the destruction of the idols by the very people 
who but lately adored them. 

* In all the towns and villages I leave the Christian 
doctrine in writing in the language of the country 
and I prescribe at the same time the manner in 
which it is to be taught in the morning and evening 
schools... . 

‘The least and most lonely of your brothers, 


‘FRANCIS.’ 
(January 27, 1545. Quoted by Coleridge.) 


The young Church of which he was the spiritual 
father was very dear to Francis, and his relations 
with it were beautiful. No cost of labour or service 
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however humble it was, was too great for his children 
in Christ; he gave of his best to them. His custom 
was to travel around at intervals, and to stay at each 
centre for so long as seemed necessary. His work 
invariably began with a short retreat for those who _ 
had been left in charge. He heard their reports, 
gave instruction, cheered and fortified them. After 
this he met the people, listened to their stories with 
utmost patience, answered their difficulties, helped 
to settle their disputes; ‘ a great love sweetened even 
his fault-finding.’ In any trouble which arose from 
without, he ranged himself alongside of his people; 
it is told that on one occasion when a little congre- 
gation had been plundered, his defence was fierce 
like the defence of a mother when her young ones 
are threatened with evil. When he was absent he ~ 
wrote pastoral letters which must have strengthened 
the faith of many a feeble little congregation. ‘To 
younger missionaries left in charge he wrote con- 
stantly words of wisest counsel: 


‘Take it in good part that I pray you here again 
once more, and that I beseech you, to leave nothing 
undone that can make you an object of love to our 
brethren who are under your Rule, and to think it 
a much more important thing that they love you 
with all their heart than that they obey your every 
nod. 

‘[ again then ask of you and beg of you, for the 
sake of God, let your example excite the people to 
piety. If you are well furnished with humility of 
mind and with prudence, I do not doubt that you 
will both reap good results from your labours and 
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become a really good preacher. Humility and 
prudence are the parents and teachers of many 
great deeds. 

* FRANCIs.’ 


Typical Missions. ‘’There are many people who 
have only one reason for not becoming Christians, 
and that is that there is no one to make them 
Christians.’ This was Xavier’s conviction about 
the world of his day. We shall follow him as he 
verified his conviction, taking two typical missions. 

In 1543 he paid the first of several visits to 
Comorin. Ten years before there had been an 
interesting movement amongst the Purava people; 
the Portuguese had come to their help against 
Mussulman aggression, made friends with them, 
and in a measure Christianised them; but there had 
been very little teaching. Francis, upon his arrival 
with a little band of assistants, found many who bore 
Christian names, but had practically no Christian 
knowledge. The fact that children crowded around 
him asking to be taught prayers seemed to be the 
only hint of Christian tradition. The missionary 
began his task, as usual, by seeking out leading men 
who could translate for him; with these he spent 
some days, teaching them and conferring with them, 
and working hard at translation. ‘These were now 
in a position to be his helpers, and more or 
less effectively to continue the work when he had 
passed on. | 

The whole company of the people was now 
gathered and instructions were given twice daily. 
According to his wont, the Gospel story was sung or 
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told in simple fashion, but the Creed, Command- 
ments, and the Lord’s Prayer formed the foundation 
of his instructions. Article by Article, the doctrines, 
duties, and worship of the Faith were explained 
and repeated, a simple prayer being said or sung by 
the whole audience or school—for a school it was— 
between each Article. ‘Thus the liturgy of the first 
Commandment followed an order something like 
the following: 5: 


The Commandment. 
R. * Fesus Christ, Son of the living God, grant me 
in Thy grace to love Thee above all things.’ 

The Lord’s Prayer, repeated with the same 
intention. | ! | 
R. ‘ Holy Mary, Mother of fesus, obtain for us from 
your Son the grace to observe perfecily the first of His 

Commandments. 


The Hail Mary. 


Francis was not very successful in his disputations 
with Brahmins, but whole villages of simple folk 
responded to this method. ‘I am often hardly 
able to use my hands,’ he wrote, ‘ from the fatigue 
of baptising.’ 

Under the shade of a great banyan-tree Francis 
celebrated High Mass and gave Communion to 
his children; that tree, which has spread its roots 
far and deep, is still the cathedral of the Comorin 
Christians, the trysting-place for great festivals, and 
the most fitting memorial of the father of the 
Church. 

Between the years 1545 and 1548 Francis visited 
Malacca. His fame as a holy missionary had gone 
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before him, and the shore was crowded with men, 
women, and children, eager to welcome the ‘ Father.’ 
Everywhere the children were to the front; here 
they gathered around and clung to him, and, says 
the sweet story, ‘ when he placed his hand upon their 
heads to bless them, he called them all by their 
right names.’ 

In Malacca he found an appalling degradation 
amongst those who bore the Christian name, and 
the burden of their sin fell heavily upon him. His 
personal austerities, undertaken in behalf of those 
who had forgotten the simplest discipline of the 
Christian life, were severe, and whole nights were 
spent in anguished intercession. It is no wonder, 
then, that hospitals and prisons were spiritually 
purified, and that the evil songs of the slave quarters 
gave place to the praises of God. 

He made full use of the missionary method of 
friendship. He met men, for example, who were 
living yet unmarried with the mothers of their 
children. He sought invitations to call, asked for 
the ‘ wife,’ won the children, and as soon as intimate 
enough, he persuaded to marriage and a holy life. 

He spent hours daily with the soldiers, chatted 
with them, watched their play, congratulated 
winners and sympathised with losers, and always led 
on to Christ. 

And, at nightfall, ringing his bell as he went, he 
walked through the streets of the city calling to 
prayer—‘ for those living in mortal sin, and for 
suffering souls in purgatory.’ 

‘ Since I have been at Malacca,’ he wrote home, ‘ | 
have had no lack of holy occupations.’ 
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Like St. Paul and other pioneer missionaries, 
St. Francis was ‘in journeyings oft’ both by land 
and sea; and the many stories told of the use te 
by him of his travels are delightful, as well as, from 
the missionary point of view, instructive reading. 
He mingled freely with fellow-travellers of every 
sort, yet never failed to leave the impression of an 
inner life which had its springs elsewhere. Father 
Coleridge says truly of these wanderings that ‘ each 
in turn was signalised by some miracle of charity.’ 
‘Miracles of charity ’ they indeed were. Travelling 
from Aden on one occasion, one of a company of 
soldiers, probably because he was bad amongst the 
bad, seized Xavier’s desire. He made friends with 
him, talked and laughed with him, was persistently — 
deaf to his vile language, and watched his play with 
sympathetic interest; until the man was subjugated 
by the sheer charm of this priest. Meantime in 
secret Francis took upon himself the burden of his 
sin, and patiently awaited his chance. 

Quite suddenly he one day asked him when last 
he had made his confession. Eighteen years ago, 
said the soldier, and agreed that the time past had 
sufficed for the evil life which he had lived. They 
landed together at the next calling-place, and— 
followed unconsciously to themselves by several 
of the ship’s company, who afterwards told a story 
almost too sacred for telling—retired to a lonely 
grove, where the confession was made, and penitence 
was professed. But Francis was still unsatisfied; 
the sorrow was doubtless sincere, but in no way 
measured the depth of thesin. Leaving his penitent 
to repeat some prayers with a penitential intention, 
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he himself retired into the further solitude, still 
followed by the curious witnesses, who found him 
scourging his own body for the sin of another. 
Meantime the soldier’s conscience was rapidly 
awakening; it was in deeply chastened spirit that he 
made his further confession, and we are not surprised 
to know that in later life he became ‘a humble 
religious ’ and a faithful missionary of the Gospel. 

A fellow-voyager who had been gambling was 
found one day by Francis in great distress because 
he had not only lost all his own money, but a sum 
which he hadintrust. Francis borrowed the amount 
and commanded the man to play again. He won 
back the whole sum lost, and was proceeding to try 
his luck still further, when Francis peremptorily 
stopped him and drew him away. ‘ Sweetly and 
gravely ’ he talked to him of the risk to his soul which 
this pastime involved. ‘The man never played again. 

Of a different order but very charming, is the 
story of the lost boat. Some of the crew had been 
in the boat, when some accident severed it from the 
ship, and men and boat were lost wpon the stormy 
sea. Francis in great distress fell upon his knees 
and cried aloud ‘to Jesus Christ, the Love of his 
soul,’ for the salvation of the boat and those who 
were in it. Throughout the night, although worn 
out with assisting the sailors—for the storm was 
furious—he continued in weeping and prayer; but 
in the morning he appeared on deck in his usual 
tranquil mood, and sent a sailor aloft to survey the 
waters. ‘The little boat was in sight, sailing to 
meet them. 
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III 
FeLLOW-WORKERS 


As the years passed Francis gathered around him, 
and settled at the various centres of work, a band of 
younger fellow- workers, some from Europe, others 
trained first at Goa and later under his own hand. 
Many of the most delightful of his letters—and his 
letters are all delightful—were written to these often 
very raw recruits. 

Here, in two fragments, is his advice to missionary 
students: 


‘Endeavour to get a knowledge of the world and 
of men; and in order thereto you will have to take » 
greater pains than in learning philosophy and 
divinity. This science is not to be learned from 
ancient manuscripts or printed books. It is in 
living books, and in the conversation of knowing 
men, that you must study it. With it you shall do 
more good than if you dealt amongst the people in 
preaching all the arguments of the doctors, and all 
the subtilty of the schools. In your sermons, affect 
not to make a show of much learning, or of a happy 
memory, by citing many passages of ancient authors. 
Employ the best part of your sermons in a lively 
description of the interior state of worldly souls. 
Set before their eyes, and let them see as in a glass, 
their own disquiets, their little cunnings, their 
trifling projects, and their vain hopes. A man 
rarely fails of an attentive audience when the 
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immediate interest of the hearer is the subject of 
discourse. ‘Those things which are above the level 
of the world only make a noise and signify nothing; 
it is necessary to represent men to themselves if you 
will gain them. But in order well to express what 
passes in the bottom of their hearts, you must first 
understand them well; and in order to that, you 
must know their conversation, you must watch them 
narrowly, and fathom all their depths. Study, 
then, those living books, and assure yourself that 
you shall draw out of them the means of turning 
sinners from the error of their ways. On the whole 
you will come to see that the duty of a preacher 
is to sound the bottom of human hearts, to have an 
excellent knowledge of the world, to make a faithful 
picture of man, that everyone may know it for his 
own.’ 

‘Do not be severe to those who discover the 
wounds of their own soul, who mourn the burden 
of their sins; lest they should despair of pardon speak 
to them of the infinite mercies of the Lord. What 
can a true and fervent charity refuse for the safety 
of those who have been redeemed with the blood of 
Jesus Christ? When a person hardened in vice shall 
come to confession, exhort him to take several days 
of preparation, examine his conscience thoroughly, 
and by his memory cause him to write down all the 
sins he has observed in the course of his life. Being 
thus disposed, be not too hasty in giving him abso- 
lution. Let him be alone two or three days, and 
excite himself to sorrow for his sins, in consideration 
for the love of God. Instruct him in the way of 
meditation; counsel him to fast and shed the tears 
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of penance, which will render his sacramental 
absolution of more efficacy to him. By God’s 
assistance you can heal the most mortal wounds of 
the soul.’ 


And in the following letters to young missionaries 
we have surely, three hundred and fifty years before 
our day, counsel which is not entirely inappropriate 
still: 


About Fellow-W orkers. 


‘It will give me more pleasure to hear that you 
have obtained the very smallest result, even such 
as that expressed by this line————————which 
does not cross the whole page, without trouble or 
giving offence to anyone, than that you had obtained 
immense result, such as may hardly be represented — 
by a line stretching across the whole page, thus: 





if this great success has to be wrung forth by noise 
and contention, amid the complaints of any who 
consider themselves hurt, or even of a single such 
person. ... I will not ‘add a word more, save to 
beg you never to forget with what great love for you, 
as God is my witness, I have written this letter, and 
so to receive it with equal tenderness of reciprocal 
affection. In reading it, look to that same thing 
on which my eyes were fixed as I wrote it, that is 
to say, the greater glory of God our Lord, and the 
greater good of your soul, so very deartome. Fare- 
well. 
* FRANCIS.’ 
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About Missionaries of other Societies. 


‘And now, Father Antonio Gomez, I urge upon 
you in the strongest and most urgent manner I can, 
to show with all diligence to the revered fathers of 
the Order of St. Francis and St. Dominic—I had 
almost said, not only revered, but to be honoured 
by us as the blessed in heaven are honoured—the 
highest possible charity, the most humble veneration, 
and the most obsequious devotion in everything; 
not only paying exquisite respect to them as a body, 
but also proving to them each singly, as you have 
to deal with him, your true and most sincere love 
by means of every kind of courtesy and attention. 
And make it a rule that every kind of dissension 
with them, every beginning or appearance of rivalry 
or jealousy, is to be avoided by you and by all of ours 
as you would avoid a wild beast or a venomous 
serpent. And as to this matter, consider this, that 
in order to prevent feuds, and in order to extinguish 
in their very birth the enviousness and the suspicions 
which are the seeds of discord, nothing can serve 
more efficaciously than that everyone of our Society 
should show the utmost modesty at all times, modesty 
not at all put on or false, but founded upon that 
intimate lowliness of heart which induces of itself 
to all external humility. And I would have you by 
no means keep shut up in your own mind these your 
thoughts and affections towards those most honour- 
able Religious of those illustrious Orders, but show 
them in action, visiting them courteously from time 
to time, and as far as may be upon any occasions 
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which you may take advantage of, or even which 
you look out for, winning their goodwill by all kinds 


of honour and attention. ‘ean 


Towards Unfriendly Outsiders. 


‘Go at once to his aid, for the love of God. Get 
together as quickly as you can all the barques of the 
Punical people, as many as you can find, and put 
supplies on board, especially of water, and go your- 
self to the spot. Tt must be done with all despatch : 
his condition is as bad as it can be and admits of no 
delay. I would go myself and leave you quiet at 
Punical, if I thought my presence would be pleasing 
to the commandant, but quite lately he renounced — 
all friendship with me in a letter full of the most 
atrocious charges. Among other things he said 
that he could not without grave scandal mention the 
evils which he felt that I had brought upon him. 
God knows whether I had ever done him any harm, 
especially such as could not be mentioned without 
scandal. But this is no time for defending myself 
or making complaints; what is of present importance 
is that we understand that in his present state of 
feeling towards me I should for his own sake avoid 
meeting him. The poor man’s calamities are abun- 
dantly great as they are. . . . So do you, for God’s 
sake, do all that I should do myself, with the greatest 
diligence.’ 

Towards the People. 
‘Wherever you shall be, learn the inclinations 


of the people, the customs of the country, the form 
of government, the received opinions, and all things 
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respecting the commerce of human life. For, 
believe me, the knowledge of these things is very 
profitable to a missionary. There is a frankness 
of heart that ruins the designs of the evil spirit, who 
can never do mischief but when he is in disguise. 
Raise no theatres of fancy to yourself; humility is too 
glorious a thing to be shrouded beneath a rigid 
demeanour or lowly expressions. It is more to a 
proud man’s purpose to seem humble than to be so. 
Heal not thus the wound of your soul’s honour; walk 
generously in the ways of the Lord; love abroad, 
peace at home, an entire freedom from the sin of 
censuring others, this is religion. We are in the 
battle, others are in the camp; | hear the voice of 
my Conductor, east or west, north or south: all are 


indifferent to me, so I may but advance the glory 
of our Lord.’ 


Towards I nterruptions. 


‘My pearest BROTHER IN Jesus CHRIST, 

‘God, from whom nothing is hidden, knows 
how much happier I should be spending a few days 
with you than to be kept for the same time in Tuti- 
corin. But as it is necessary for me to remain here 
awhile in order to settle certain quarrels which are 
setting the people here by the ears in a way that 
threatens danger, we must both of us be willing to 
postpone the consolation of seeing one another which 
we have been longing for, to the great advantage 
which may be expected to the service of God from 
this peace which I hope to make; and we must 
rejoice that we are to be, not where we might wish 
to be, but where the most holy will of our Lord 
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God and the interests of His Kingdom and of His 
greater glory require. I must again and again 
pray you, do not get angry with these poor folk, 
however much their faults and frailties move your 
bile. “I know what an extreme annoyance it is to 
be perpetually interrupted when one is thoroughly 
absorbed in some work, by persons calling one away 
to attend to their business, which is ali they care 
for. Never mind, gulp down their importunities, 
keep a quiet mind all the time, and lend yourself 
tranquilly to the occupations which come of them- 
selves to you from every side, just to do what you 
can do; and what you can’t do now, let it go, or 
put it off; and when you cannot give them satisfac- 
tion in deed, take care to make it up in word; excusing 
yourself kindly, saying that you are not as able to 
help them as you could wish, and if you can’t give 
them what they want, give them some hope of it 
in the future—a thing which generally softens people 
when they are disappointed as to getting what they 
desire. You owe great thanks to our Lord God, 
and I suppose you give them, for placing you where 
you cannot be idle if you would, where so many 
affairs surround and besiege you at every moment 
with something to be done, one upon another; but 
where—what is the sweetest of all condiments to 
any toil, however great—everything of this kind 
which besets you is clearly a call which belongs to 
the service of God. ... Send me my little case 
by the first boat that sets out for this place. I shall 
get through the work I have here on hand as soon 
as possible, and then be off to you; for in truth I 
long more, I think, than you suppose, to stay and 
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talk with you for some days. Let me know by 
letter at once whatever you want either of help or 
advice. You will be sure of finding a messenger, 
there are so many going to and fro daily. 

‘Bear these people, as it were, on your shoulders; 
treat them with unwearied patience and _ long- 
suffering; keep them from evil and advance them in 
good as much as you can; and be content. And 
then, after all, if you find some whom you cannot win 
to. their duty by indulgence and kindness consider 
that the moment has come for that work of mercy 
which consists in the timely chastisement of those 
who deserve punishment, and who cannot be driven 
to good except by severity. 

‘May God help you, as I pray that He may assist 
myself. Farewell. Your most affectionate brother 
in Jesus Christ, 


<¢ 
‘Tuticorin, May 14, 1544.” FRANCIS. 


And here is a tender little word about a wise 
patience: 


‘Father Cosmo Torres, who is very fond of you, is 
writing to you, and in the vehemence of his affection 
is desiring for you a great many things which, 
I fear, are not quite good for you just at present. 
No, let what is at present unripe come to maturity, 
and let us wait for the opportune moment which 
will arrive in due time. Meanwhile, be assured of 
this, that I intend you for greater and nobler things 
than either you or this good father who is so devoted 
to you desires. 

‘ FRANCIS.’ 
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They were not always all that could have been 
wished, these young missionaries of the sixteenth 
century, and Francis was of the same opinion as a 
missionary of our own times who said crisply— 
‘ Better no man at all than the wrong man.’ 


‘It would be better that only two fathers should 
sail yearly for India, provided they were persons 
such as this country requires; in the first place 
sufficiently advanced in spiritual perfection, and 
then possessing eloquence and learning indispensable 
for preaching and hearing confessions. ‘These also 
I should wish by your order to make a pilgrimage 
to Rome before sailing hither; for those trials of 
journeys help to form them, show them the extent of 
their strength, inure them to labour, and strengthen 
them to endure future perils by the remembrance of 
the past dangers which they have safely escaped. . . .’ 

‘I see that there are now many of our Society in 
these parts; I see also that we are in great need of 
some good physician for our souls; and so, my best 
of Fathers, I pray and entreat you by our Lord 
Jesus, to look after your children here in India as 
well as others; and send us someone of very great 
virtue and holiness, whose vigour and zeal may stir 
up my torpor and sluggishness.’ 


To the Home Base, represented by His nae 
King Fobn III. 


‘May your Majesty be pleased to inspect a little 
your incomes from the Indies, and, after that, look 
over the expenses which are made for the advance- 
ment of religion; and, having weighed all things 
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equally on either side, you may make a judgment if 
what you bestow bears any proportion to what you 
receive. My imagination presents to me in lively 
sort the complaints which the poor Indians send up 
to heaven, that out of so vast a treasure, with which 
your estate is enriched by them, you employ so little 
for their spiritual necessity. I beg and adjure your 
Majesty, by the love which you ought. to bear to our 
‘blessed Lord, and by your zeal for His glory, to send 
next year some preachers of your faithful subjects 
to the Indies, men of known virtue and exemplary 
mortification. ‘The hour draws near, nearer perhaps 
than you think, that fatal hour, when the King of 
kings and Lord of lords shall summon you to judg- 
ment, and say, “‘ Give an account of your adminis- 
tration.” ’ 


It was a lonely life, for there seems to have been 
very little response to his appeals from the beloved 
Society at home, and his burdens were heavy. 
There is something infinitely touching in his joy 
on receiving a loving letter from ‘ my own and only 
father in the heart of Christ.? Francis replies— 
‘ “ yours entirely, so that no length of time will ever 
be able to make me forget you, Ignatius.” I have 
read these words with tears of delight; and as I write 
I weep at the blessed remembrance of past days, 
and of the sincere and holy love with which you have 
always enfolded me, and which still follows me.’ 
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IV 
Tue Mission To JAPAN. 


The mission of Xavier to Japan is an exquisite 
missionary fragment. At Malacca he had met a 
young Japanese aristocrat, a fugitive from his home, 
who became a Christian and took the name of Paul 
Saint Foy. The convert talked to the missionary 
of the beloved fatherland, until Francis could bear 
the thought of a Christless Japan no longer. He 
thrust all obstacles aside, and started with Paul 
upon the long voyage of which ‘ shipowners think 
it a great thing if one ship out of two hold her course 
to Japan.’ On the journey he struggled hard with 
the Japanese character: 

‘] asked Paul why they do not write as we do. 
He said, ** Why don’t you write as we do ?”’’ 

They arrived at Kagoshima, in Satsuma, after an 
adventurous voyage, upon the beloved Montmartre 
date, August 15 (1549). At Kagoshima was the 
home of Paul of the Holy Faith, and he desired to 
evangelise his own people first; they therefore made 
Satsuma their headquarters for the first year. 
Francis spent the first weeks in a little hut alone, 
that he might prepare himself for his work by 
discipline and prayer; and he worked at the language 
‘ with all the docility and far more than the patience 
of a child.? In six weeks he could speak a little, 
and already the foundations of the Church of Japan 
were laid. Paul’s family were the first converts; 
and the prince of Satsuma was friendly, although 
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he did not sanction public preaching. It was felt 
to be wise that the Emperor’s friendship and consent 
should be gained; and Francis, who had been 
appointed a special Portuguese envoy, and was the 
bearer of royal gifts, after a journey of many weeks, 
often ‘ weary, wet, spent for want of food, happy 
when they could light on some forsaken temple or 
monastery,’ he and his Christian companions arrived 
at Kyoto. They were received with some reserve, 
but an empty Buddhist monastery was lent to them, 
and was a very welcome resting-place. 

By this time Xavier’s knowledge of the Japanese 
language was considerable. He spoke, we are told, 
‘freely, flowingly, elegantly, as if he had been in 
Japan all his life.” He preached twice daily in his 
monastery ; crowds of enquirers gathered around him 
so that he had hardly time to pray or to eat; his. 
quickness and aptness of reply was so great that 
‘when several questions were put at the same time, 
he made one answer which satisfied all.’ Indeed, 
he seems to have spoiled the people for later mis- 
sionaries, whose slowness in answering their questions 
was a quaint cause of complaint. | 

The authorities at the capital had not yet decided 
upon their policy towards this foreign teacher and 
his request for permission to preach his foreign Faith 
throughout the Empire (it must be remembered that 
Xavier was the first Christian missionary to enter 
Japan); but at length a fortunate incident occurred 
which hastened decision. A Portuguese ship came 
to anchor at a port in Bongo. ‘The prince of Bongo 
sent for the officers and received them with much 
cordiality. Francis had arrived also, to welcome his 
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friends. ‘To the prince’s surprise, and to the entire 
changing of the Japanese policy of delay, the 
Portuguese did homage to the missionary, and pre- 
sented to him the gifts which they had brought for 
the prince. This poor foreigner, who made no 
sort of claim of personal greatness, was then a man 
held in high honour by his own people. The 
preaching permission was given. 

But already Francis had made his way far into 
the hearts of the Japanese people. The dignity 
and gracious bearing of the Spanish gentleman were 
not lost upon a people with whom these qualities 
stand high. In India he had worked almost entirely 
among the lower castes: he had very little influence 
with Brahmins; in Japan he influenced noble and 
great ladies, princes and kings. As for Francis him- 
self, the character of the Japanese appealed to him 
greatly. Before returning to India he wrote: 
‘Though my hair begins already to be hoary, I am 
more vigorous and robust than ever I was; for the 
pains that are taken to cultivate a reasonable nation 
which loves truth and which covets to be saved, are 
health to the soul and to the frame.’ His mission 
to Japan and the settlement of the missionaries 
whom he left to carry on the work occupied exactly 
two years and two months. 


if | 
Inpia, Cuina. DeatuH AND Buriau 


Some busy months were spent at Goa, but already . 
the thoughts of Francis were moving in another 
direction. There were more worlds to conquer. 
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To his friend Rodriguez he wrote, ‘I earnestly beg 
of you to ask our Lord to give me grace to open the 
gates of China to others, for I am fit for nothing 
myself.’ 

It was difficult to persuade his Indian friends to 
let him go again, but his determination overcame 
their unwillingness, and he sailed for China on 
April 14, 1552. ‘There was some delay at Malacca, 
for the plague was raging there, and Francis threw 
himself into plague work ‘as if he had come to 
Malacca for no other reason.’ Only when the 
disease had abated was the voyage continued. He 
reached Sanchow, the only landing-place permitted 
to Europeans, in August; and settled down in a little 
hut to await permission to proceed to Canton. At 
first the Portuguese residents seem to have welcomed 
him; but, probably to satisfy Chinese objections, 
they cooled considerably; and when he was seized 
with fever, attack after attack, there was not one 
European at his side. He was nursed by a young 
Chinese convert, who found him lying alone in 
delirium, ‘talking with tenderest affection to a 
little crucifix he held in his hand.’? On Friday, 
December 22, ‘ with his face lighted up with joy, 
and sweet tears pouring from his eyes, and in the act 
of reciting the words, “‘ In Te, Domine, speravi, non 
confundar in eternum,”’ Francis Xavier’s eager spirit 
passed into other service. It is difficult to believe 
that he was only in his forty-seventh year. 

No one followed his body to the grave save the 
young Christian who had nursed him, and one other; 
the coffin was borne by strangers. Had this mattered 
to Francis himself, the lack of Sanchow was made up 
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by the devotion of Goa. For Goa demanded the 
precious body; and the journey back to India was 
one long triumphal procession. Services were held at 
Malacca and at Cochin, where the coffin was landed 
and rested; a royal galley carried orphan children— 
always children—and choristers out to meet and 
bring it home; and Francis, who had asked for 
nothing for himself, found a gorgeous resting-place 
among his own people. His grave is still the end of 
many a pilgrimage. 

It were not wise to criticise or attempt to place 
in some category of missionary service such a life 
as this; it would be to destroy the bloom of a fair 
flower by handling it. We reverence and we love, 
and we grow the better for the exercise. Francis 
Xavier, rightly named saint, will never be forgotten. 
The shrine at Goa; the temple built to his memory 
near Comorin; the banyan-tree which he planted 
on Ramisuram, where Christians still gather to 
make their Communion and mingle his name with 
their prayers; the old stone from which he preached 
in Japan, treasured there: these are only symbols 
of the place which the first Jesuit missionary must 
have in the heart of every lover of the true followers 
of Christ. If it be true that ‘ he bequeathed rather 
the inspiration of his work than the work itself to 
others,’ still his bequest is beyond price. 

For, it is surely a commonplace with us now that 
it is the man, not the work, that counts. 

Here is a man, essentially a pioneer man; the 
missionary of the bell-call and the simple message, 
of the primary appeal of a pure love and a fervent 
spirit; a founder, with charm to win and with firm- 
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ness to hold; swift, energetic, sure in his action; an 
inveterate wanderer also, because his great heart 
beat for the great world: ‘ Eternity only, Francis,’ 
wrote the friend who knew him best, ‘ is sufficient 
for such a heart as yours; the Kingdom of glory alone 
is worthy of it.’ 

The secret of his life is, however, the secret of the 
life of allthe saints. Francis lived with God. When 
at Goa, at the orders of the Governor there, he had 
seasons of comparative leisure; these he used almost 
entirely for prayer. At such times he became so 
absorbed that it was difficult to bring him back to 
earth. ‘ My son,’ he said to a lad who came to call 
him to the fulfilment of some engagement, ‘ let us 
go and visit the palace another day, for it is clear 
that God will have the whole of this day for Himself.’ 
‘No more, O Lord, no more,’ he was heard to cry 
when the Vision of God overwhelmed his spirit. 

From such experiences he returned to his fellows 
simple and humble, truly like a little child. Even 
the lower animals were affected by him as they were 
by another Francis three hundred years before. 
‘ Brother Horse,’ he said to a nervous creature which 
his keeper could not control, ‘ how is it that, so 
beautiful as you are, you will let no one shoe you ?” 

The humility of his inner spirit is characteristically 
shown in a letter written from Japan to Loyola: 


‘No words can express all that I owe to the 
Japanese. It is by their means alone that our Lord, 
by an interior illumination, has penetrated me with 
a knowledge of my countless sins. Up to this time, 
wandering outside of myself, I was ignorant of the 
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abyss of miseries which were concealed in my 
conscience; until in the labours and trials of that 
country the eyes of my soul have been at last opened, 
and the Divine goodness has allowed me to see clearly 
and touch, as it were, by living experience and sensible 
impression, how very much I require another person 
to be given to me to exercise the most sedulous care 
over me. Consider therefore what your holy 
charity is doing in putting under my guidance so 
many holy souls of the fathers and brothers of the 
Society residing in these countries.’ 


We end where St. Francis Xavier began and ended, 
with Christ. ‘These are the opening words of three 
of his letters: 


‘May the holy Name of Jesus be praised for ever, 
that we may love Him as we ought.’ 
‘May the peace and charity of our Lord Jesus 


Christ be ever in our souls.’ 


‘May the grace and charity of our Lord Christ 
always be with us. Amen.’ 


O DEUS EGO AMO TE 


O Deus, ego amo Te; 

Nec amo Te at salves me, 

Aut quia non amantes Te 
Aeterno punis igne. 


Tu, Tu, mi Jesu, totum me 
Amplexus es in cruce; 

Tulisti clavos, lanceam, 

Multamque ignominiam, 
Innumeros dolores, 
Sudores et angores, 

Ac mortem, et hec propter me, 
Ac pro me, peccatore. 
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Cur igitur non amem Te, 
O Jesu amantissime ? 
Non ut in ccelo salves me, 
Aut ne eternum damnes me; 
Nec premii ullius spe, 
Sed sicut Tu amasti me, 
Sic amo et amabo Te, Solum quia Rex meus es, 
Et solum quia Deus es. 
St. Francis XAvIER. 


O God of all the nations of the earth, remember the multitudes 
of the heathen, who, though created in Thine image, are perishing 
in their ignorance; and according to the propitiation of ‘Thy Son 
Jesus Christ, grant that by the prayers and labours of Thy holy 
Church, they may be delivered from all superstition and unbelief, 
and brought to worship Thee: through Him whom Thou hast sent 
to be our salvation, the Resurrection and the Life of all the faithful, 
the same Thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Prayer OF St. FRANcis_Xavizr. 





CHAPTER III 
IN INDIA 


I. A MISSION TO AN EMPEROR. 
RUDOLPH ACQUAVIVA 
ARRIVED IN INDIA, 1578. 
MARTYRED AT SALSETTE, 1583. 


II. AN EXPERIMENT IN ADAPTATION. 
ROBERT DE NOBILI. 
ARRIVED IN INDIA, 1605. 


DIED, 1656. 
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SOME INDIAN MISSIONARY DATES OF THE 
SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 


St. Francis Xavier died in 1552; when we take up the story 
twenty-seven years later we must think of the missionary work being 
done in Southern India by the Society of Jesus and by the older 
Orders as being thoroughly organised upon the usual familiar 
lines. ‘There were two central Christian colleges at Goa, the College 
of Santa Fé and the College of St. Paul; there was at the least one 
strong industrial centre; and there were many missionary stations 
with schools, hospitals, and churches. 

As it is not the purpose of the following chapter to narrate the 
history, but to rescue from forgetfulness one missionary incident 
and one missionary experiment, the chief facts and dates of our 
period are given in the following table: a 


1500. The missionary effort of Portugal began with her Indian 
conquests. Franciscans and Dominicans. 

1534. Portugal was giving State aid to many missionary centres, and 
especially to the Christian college at Goa. 

1542. St. Francis Xavier, the first Jesuit missionary, arrived. 

1560. The Inquisition established at Goa, under the Dominicans. 
Missions in Madura, Bassein, Salsette, Cape Comorin, 
Bombay. 

1579. Mission to the Court of Akbar the Great. 

1583. The Salsette martyrdoms. 

1599. The ancient Nestorian Church of India, with its centre at 
St. Thomas, Mylapur, incorporated with the Roman 
Church. 

1660. The power of Portugal in India began to decline. 

1606. Jesuit missions on the Madras coast. 

1637. Appointment of a Vicar Apostolic from Rome. 

1653. Revolt of the Nestorian Church. 

1663. Dutch armies completed the ruin of Portuguese power in 
India, so substituting Protestant for Catholic influence. 
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IN INDIA 
I 


A Misston To AN EMPEROR 
1579-1583 
‘To the Chief Padre, in the Name of the Lord, the 


letter of ‘falal-ud-din Muhammad Akbar, King, 
by the Hand of God. 


‘Head Fathers of the College of St. Paul, know 
that Il am very well disposed towards you. I am sending 
Abdulla my ambassador, and Domenic Perez [an 
Armenian Christian, the interpreter|, with the request 
that you will send me two learned Fathers, and the 
books of the law, especially the Gospel; that I may know 
the Law and tts excellence; for I desire to know it. I 
beg, therefore, earnestly, that they may come with these 
envoys, and bring the books of the law. And the Fathers 
may be sure that I shall receive them most courteously, 
and entertain them most handsomely. When I have 
learned the Law sufficiently to appreciate its excellence, 
then may they depart at their pleasure, with an escort, 
and honoured with abundant rewards. I take their 
defence on myself.’* 


This historic epistle, sent by Akbar the Great, 
founder of the brilliant but short-lived Moghal 


* Quoted from The First Christian Mission to the Great Mogul, to 
which I am chiefly indebted for this Section. 
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Empire which had Fatehpur-Sikri for its capital, 
was delivered by his Majesty’s ambassadors to the 
ecclesiastical authorities at Goa, and was received 
by them with a very natural interest. The ambas- 
sadors were honourably entertained; the great 
‘college of St. Paul and other institutions of the 
Christian capital were visited by them; and, we are 
told, they did homage, barefoot, at the shrine of 
St. Francis. 

Meantime, the request of the emperor was the 
subject of earnest consideration, with fasting and 
prayer; and finally three Fathers were appointed to 
this very delicate mission: Father Rudolf Acquaviva, 
the young professor of philosophy at the college; 
Father Antony Montserrat; and Father Henriquez, 
a convert from Islam. 


‘We go filled with joy such as I have never felt 
before,’ wrote Acquaviva to his uncle, Father 
General of the Society, ‘ because there is a chance 
of suffering something for our Lord; and we are 
about to journey into far-off lands in search of souls, 
after the example which our Lord Himself has put 
before us. And if we are to shed our blood for love 
of Him, a thing very possible in such an expedition, 
then shall we be truly blessed. It is something, 
Father, indeed, of which to make you envious; for 
J abound with such delight that I can hardly restrain 
myself, and I look forward to the day so earnestly 
that I find meantime no rest. 

‘Kindest regards to Brother Antony Spinelli, and 
tell him that I await him here. 
“Goa, November 17, 1579’ 
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Rudolf Acquaviva, upon whom thus fell the burden 
of carrying the Gospel to the court of an Oriental 
badshah, was a son of a noble Neapolitan family. 
From his childhood, under the influence of a sin- 
cerely religious mother, he had devoted himself 
to the service of God; and later, as a boy, moved by 
the stories of missionary adventure told by Jesuit 
missionaries, his mother’s honoured guests, he 
devoted himself especially to foreign missionary 
service. But, later still, after his mother’s death, 
when he wished to enter a Jesuit House for training, 
his father, who was violently opposed to the mis- 
sionary calling for this young son, forbade it abso- 
lutely. Then followed the not unusual battle of 
wills, for Rudolf was as resolute as his father, and 
had no wise counsellor to advise patience. The 
story is told that he ran away from home to the 
Jesuit House, burst into the novices’ room, kissed 
their feet, and begged them to intercede for him 
with the authorities, that he should be received. 
He was taken before the Father General himself, 
who naturally declined to receive the lad without 
his father’s consent; and further assured him that 
if he did not obediently return to his home—for 
Rudolf was contumacious even with the great 
dignitary—he could never be received into a Society 
of which obedience to authority was a first principle. 
Later on, the consent of his father was gained, 
and at the end of a long period of training he 
- was ordained in Rome, and sailed for India a few 
days later. The discipline of obedient waiting 
through which he had passed stood him in good 
stead when, at Fatehpur-Sikri, patience and wisdom, 
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as well as missionary enthusiasm, were severely 
tested. 

The great ruler* at whose summons this young 
missionary of one year’s experience in a Christian 
college so joyfully set forth, and with whom he 
was to measure his intellectuar and spiritual powers, 
had already attained most of his purposes and — 
ambitions, by means of a keen foresight, knowledge 
of men, courage, wisdom, and executive ability, and 
more especially by the use of the Oriental faculty 
of the subtlest adaptations of means toends. It was 
in the exercise of this faculty that he had made his 
appeal to the Jesuit Fathers at Goa. 

Akbar was a foreigner in India; yet he held the 
immense empire which himself had consolidated, — 
not by means of his armies, but by availing himself 
of every point of contact with the subjected peoples. 
He used Indian princes as governors of his provinces, 
and as generals of his armies. He married himself, 
and gave in marriage to his heir, the daughters of 
tributary kings. He founded a composite language 
which should be—it still is—a lingua franca between 
the Hindu and Muslim populations; and although 
his humane laws struck more than one heavy blow 
at old Indian customs (e.g., infanticide and satti), he 
succeeded to a large degree in carrying the public 
opinion of the best of the people with him; for under 
his just and generous rule the land prospered. 

But it was towards the religious thought of the 


* Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Akbar, 1556-1605, was the contem- 
porary of Elizabeth of England, 1558-1603. A comparison of the 
character and methods of the two great rulers forms a study of 
great interest. 
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supervision translations of many of the ancient 
Hindu writings were made into the modern Persian 
language. He gathered around him religious leaders, 
and inaugurated formal discussions between Hindu 
and Muslim, Parsi and Jew, himself an interested 
listener on these occasions. His interest was doubt- 
less great; his imperial wisdom was greater. India 
is a land of religions; the separating force amongst 
men is religion; religion should now, under his 
imperial and beneficent sway, become the uniting 
force. Out of the chaos of the creeds there should 
emerge a Church of India, which should retain the 
best that is to be found in all the creeds; and the 
emperor should be the Head of the Church. This 
was the dream of Akbar. Of Christianity Akbar 
knew very little, but Christianity must contribute 
her quota to the new ‘ Divine Faith’; and it was to 
meet this demand that the embassy was sent to 
Goa, and that Father Rudolf Acquaviva, the young 
professor of philosophy, was unconsciously giving 
himself. 

They sailed for Surat—Akbar’s escort, the three 
missionaries, and a company of merchants—on 
November 17, 1579, and arrived at Agra on Febru- 
ary 28, 1580. During this long journey by sea 
and land the missionaries gave themselves to such 
preparation as was possible; they studied Persian, 
read apologetics, fasted and prayed, and looked 
forward with intense desire to their meeting with 
the emperor. 

He, for his part, had as eagerly awaited their 
arrival; he desired their presence immediately, and 
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honoured the weary travellers by keeping them in 
conversation during the whole night. A gift of 
money followed them to their quarters, which was 
promptly returned. 

On the following day a great public reception 
was held, when the Christian ambassadors presented 
to the emperor a copy of the Bible in seven volumes. 
Akbar removed his turban, reverently placed each 
volume in turn upon his head, then kissed it. The 
volume containing the Gospels he pressed to his 
heart with special reverence. At the close of the 
reception he received Acquaviva in private audience. 

Now began a curious experience for the mission- 
aries. ‘The emperor ordained that great weekly 
religious conferences should be held under his own ~ 
presidency; the case for Islam, Brahmanism, and 
Christianity was to be stated by chosen leaders; and 
the inner truth of each was to be conserved for the 
new Faith. As might have been foreseen—possibly 
it was foreseen by Akbar—the result was a series of 
violent controversies concerning differences, rather 
than the happy discovery of common doctrines. 
Acquaviva was inspired by a great hope, and was 
inclined to wait patiently for the Christian oppor- 
tunity; but Montserrat was filled with indignation. 
When the Muhammadan apologists contended that 
the New Testament had been tampered with by 
Christian authorities to meet their doctrine of the 
Incarnation, he broke into a violent speech which 
so annoyed the emperor that he insisted that this 
firebrand must henceforth be kept in the background. 
The missionaries inquired whether his majesty was 
in search of the truth; but Akbar, ever the suave 
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and courteous Oriental gentleman, admirably main- 
tained a non-committal attitude while keeping these 
interesting men within his call. He played with their 
earnestness and with the doctrines for which they 
stood. He luxuriated in the emotions stirred within 
him by their services. He visited their little chapel, 
and was greatly moved by the painting of the Holy 
Mother and Child above the altar. Before it he 
paid the ‘triple tribute’; as a Mussulman he made 
a reverence, as a Hindu he prostrated himself, as a 
Christian he removed his turban and knelt. He 
ordered a copy of this picture for his own chamber.* 

He asked permission to be present at the celebra- 
tion of the Mass, and wept over the beauty of this 
solemn service. On leaving the church, however, 
he reproached the missionaries : ‘ You ate and drank,’ 
he said, ‘and you did not invite me.’ He ordered 
that temples, mosques, and churches should be 
equalised in number in the capital, and he gave 
permission to preach, convert, and baptise privately. 

He declared again and again that if he were 
convinced of the truth of the Christian Faith 
nothing would prevent his becoming a Christian; 
but he constantly professed to be staggered by the 
mystery of the Incarnation. In truth, Akbar never 
dreamt of submission to Christ. 

The time came when the emperor wearied of the 
weekly conferences, and either failed to attend or 
ostentatiously fell asleep. He must have pleasure, 
and the pleasure must not pall. 

The missionaries were very patient so long as there 


* It was a copy of the great Madonna in S. Maria Maggiore in 
Rome, 
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remained any hope in Akbar himself or in those who 
with him professed an interest in the Faith. But 
when at length they became assured of the character 
and the policy with which they had to deal, they 
made a formal claim of the exclusive nature of the 
Christian religion, denounced Muhammad as Anti- - 
christ, Hindu religious practices as of the devil, and 
sorrowfully but very firmly declined to partake 
further in the discussions. ‘ ‘They call Jesus the 
Prophet,’ wrote Acquaviva, ‘and I know no such 
Jesus; nor can I say else than Jesus, Son of God. 
And when I say this openly, and console myself by 
repeating “‘ Christ Jesus, Son of God,” then all 
the suffering and sorrow of my soul is renewed.’ 
The disappointment was very bitter. Akbar’s — 
Church, Hindu yesterday, Islamic to-day, was less 
and less likely to be Christian to-morrow. 

Many consultations were held both at Fatehpur- 
Sikri and at Goa. The Goa authorities were 
apparently doubtful as to the wisdom of the mis- 
sionaries remaining in a position which even after 
their ultimatum to the emperor seemed to be 
equivocal. Acquaviva submitted to them five 
considerations which weighed with himself on the 
side of their practising a little further patience: 

1. There was still a glimmer of hope for the 
emperor. 

2. His second son was under the care of the 
missionaries, and they had some reason to trust to 
their influence over him. 

3. There was an old man, a hopeful inquirer. 

4. There was some possibility of their eventually 
penetrating to regions beyond Agra. | 
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5. This, not Goa, was the real India which they 
had for so long desired to reach. Should not the 
open door be kept open? 

They waited therefore in hope, until the emperor 
himself precipitated the crisis. He made a new 
proposal. Would the Christians accept the test 
of truth by fire? Acquaviva sharply refused, and 
seized the opportunity to denounce with all solem- 
nity and publicity the emperor’s schemes for the 
use of religion as the servant of imperial policy. 
The people, both Muslim and Hindu, who had never 
welcomed the presence of the Christian element 
at court, were filled with fury. Even the power of 
Akbar could hardly protect Acquaviva from a violent 
death. He remained friendly to the last; but he 
now offered them a safe-conduct, and said in effect— 
‘Go, and go at once.’ 

Three years had been spent at Agra. The three 
companions had lived a life of utmost simplicity; 
they had striven to fit themselves to be the instru- 
ments of Christ by fastings, scourgings, and prayers; 
and they had toiled without ceasing. Yet they 
had seen no sign of an honest quest after truth. 
Inquirers there had been, but Acquaviva had 
been so often deceived that at the last he had lost 
faith even in the most apparently sincere. ‘I do 
not trust Christ to them,’ he wrote home, ‘ for 
most of them are deceivers; may our Lord convert 
them.’ 

The homeward journey was made; a sorrowful 
journey it must have been. The little company 
arrived at Goa in May, 1583, having, so far as they 
knew, accomplished nothing. ‘If we wish for the 
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holy work of God, and to imitate His sufferings, this 
is almost our daily food in India.’ 

Father Rudolf was summoned immediately to 
a very different task. He was sent to try to save the 
mission at Salsette, a small district to the south of 
Goa. 

This mission had been opened by the Jesuits in 
1560, and had been from the beginning a centre of 
fierce Hindu opposition; church, hospital, and schools 
had been built only to be destroyed. At length the 
Christians had lost self-control, and had taken 
revenge; they had destroyed temples, had killed 
a sacred bull, and had defiled a caste well. . 

The mission was to all appearance doomed. 

Two men had already been sent to strive to keep — 
the door open for the spirit of Christ; men whose 
names ought to live in Christian remembrance— 
Father Peter Berna and Father Alphonsus de 
Pacheco. 

Father Berna hailed from a peasant home in 
Switzerland, and had toiled for many years as vicar 
of the Church of the Holy Ghost at Margao, with 
the superintendence of an immense district around. 
He had come to believe that love to the death was 
the only hope for the salvation of India, and that 
therefore the missions of the Society would have no 
true success until India was ‘ bathed in a torrent 
of Jesuit blood.’ 

Alphonsus de Pacheco was a Spaniard of high rank 
who had joined the Society as a lad of sixteen. ‘The 
story of his going to India is worth the telling. 
He had been a missionary in spirit from the begin- 
ning, and had powerfully influenced his fellow- 
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students at university by means of a gentle persua- 
siveness which was as compelling as it was rare, 
and which drew the attention of Valignani, the 
missionary statesman who then superintended the 
missions of the Far East. ‘This was, he believed, 
the man for India, and especially for the College of 
St. Paul. But de Pacheco, although he would in all 
loyal obedience go whither his superiors should send 
him, had set his affections upon Japan; and Valignani 
was too wise a leader not to covet heart and will as 
well as obedience. United prayer, with the special 
intention of his conviction of the call of India’s need, 
was held during an all-night service in the college; 
and at length de Pacheco yielded to pressure from 
within as well as from without, and sailed for India 
in 1574, being then in his twenty-third year. He 
received Holy Orders immediately upon his arrival. 
During the nine years which followed, the work and 
influence of de Pacheco in Goa had more than 
justified Valignani’s choice and action. 

These two men, the austere and the gentle, had 
been sent to the aid of the Church at Salsette; and 
to them now came with all haste, for their situation 
was critical, Rudolf Acquaviva, straight from his long 
training in patience and self-control at Agra. He 
arrived on July 11, 1583. 

The missionaries, now five in number, immediately 
held a service of personal consecration to the task 
Which awaited them. They would, at whatever 
cost—and the cost was hardly uncertain from the 
first—work for the salvation of the people of 
Salsette. 

They seem, indeed, to have been endowed with a 
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spiritual power which was irresistible. ‘The common 
people were deeply moved under the appeals made 
to them, inquirers came in crowds to be taught, 
and a solemn baptismal service was held upon the 
27th day of July—sixteen days after the arrival of 
Acquaviva. i 

That night Salsette was ‘ bathed in a torrent’ 
of Christian blood. ‘The mission was surrounded, 
and all the missionaries died the martyr’s death. 

We are told that when the news of the death of 
Acquaviva reached Fatehpur-Sikri, Akbar and his 
sons wept bitterly. But better and more enduring 
fruit of the sacrifice was not lacking. The law of the 
corn of wheat, of the offered life, holds good for 
ever. 


There are some to whom a strength is given, 
A will, a self-constraining energy, 

A faith which feeds upon no earthly hope, 
Which never thinks of victory—but content 
In its own consummation, combating 
Because it ought to combat, 

And conscious that to find in martyrdom 
The stamp and signet of most perfect life, 
Is all the science that mankind can reach— 
Rejoicing fights, and still rejoicing fails. 


Years after, Charles Spinola, one of the Fathers 
and one of the martyrs of the Church of Japan, 
wrote from the prison in which, in great suffering, 
he awaited his crucifixion, that he owed his desire 
and will to serve Christ through labour or through 
death to the example of the Salsette martyrs of 1583. 
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II 
An EXPERIMENT IN ADAPTATION 


St. Francis Xavier represents the pioneer mission- 
ary, the missionary of the simple message to the poor, 
the appeal of a pure love and a fervent spirit. The 
common people heard him gladly. 

‘The Blessed’ Rudolf Acquaviva and his fellow- 
martyrs of Salsette belong to a later stage of the 
evolution of missionary character and experience. 
Fatehpur-Sikri tells of the inevitable battle for the 
alone Divine lordship of Jesus Christ; Salsette of 
the problem of a young half-trained Church situated 
in unfriendly surroundings, and of the probable 
costliness of her training. 

The story of Robert de’ Nobili, so often and so 
variously told, brings before the student of mission- 
ary history one of the burning questions of mission- 
ary method—the question, namely, to what extent 
is the servant of Jesus Christ, sent to make Him 
known to the non-Christian world, justified in 
adapting himself, his personal living, his methods 
of working, and the form of his message, to the 
character and preferences, the previous history and 
the manner of thinking, of the people among whom 
he is called to live and labour? 

The reply made by this devoted servant of Christ 
and brilliant exponent of his own convictions has, 
whether it be accepted or not, the importance of 
having been personally tested by him for forty years, 
under what is probably the most difficult of all con- 
ditions, to the uttermost limit of possibility, in full 
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view of those whom it was intended to affect. 
Further, in carrying out his experiment he lived 
down both the serious opposition of the conservative 
and the grave distrust of the thoughtful among his 
own fellow-workers. ; 

‘Would to God,’ said the Archbishop of Caran- 
ganore, ‘ that Father Robert had more imitators 
of his virtue than impugners of his conduct.’ 

Robert de’ Nobili arrived in India in 1605, and 
was deeply impressed by the subtle and deep- 
reaching power of the laws of caste. It was evident 
that if ever India was to be won for Christ the power 
of caste, in so far as it dominated the region of 
religion, must be broken. The system, that is to 
say, must come to be regarded solely as a form of the ~ 
social order, to be received or rejected by the Church 
of Christ according as the wisdom of the Church 
should in the end determine. Meantime, entering 
as it did vitally into the spiritual order, to the abso- 
lute separation of man from man, it was obviously 
the greatest obstacle to the reception of the Gospel. 

How was this spiritual enemy to be met ? In other 
words, how was the Brahman of India, lord of this 
spiritual order, to be reached and won for the Order 
of the universal brotherhood of the Christian Faith ¢ 

The Son of God clothed Himself in manhood’s 
garb, polluted though it was, that he might accom- 
plish the salvation of manhood. St. Paul, the pattern 
missionary of Christ, was prepared to become all 
things to all men if haply he might save some men. 
Might not Robert de’ Nobili, following the example 
of the Lord and of His apostle, become a Brahman 
for the same end, that he might save some Brahmans ¢ 
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The cost must be very great; he must isolate himself 
from his brethren, he must live as a religious Brahman 
should live, accepting the Brahmanical life with all 
its limitations, austerities, even its evils. More, 
he must become a perfect exponent of Brahmanical 
thought through the medium of a perfect use of 
the Brahmanical languages—alike the dead and the 
living. And in the end he must be able so to use 
the power thus gained as to bring Christ and the 
Christian Faith home to Brahman hearts and minds 
as theirs, not his—or rather, theirs and his. 

He did it all. Alone, in a hut apart, with a 
Brahman lad as his servant, he lived a life strictly 
Brahman in its method, devoted to contemplation, 
prayer, and study. The surrounding Brahmans 
watched curiously and silently for a time, then 
approached the attendant to ask the meaning of the 
life of this stranger who had settled in their midst. 
Their advances were received with the dignified 
reserve which the great among themselves would 
have shown to an outsider. The ‘ Rajah’* had 
devoted himself to study, and to the things of God, 
and must not be disturbed at present. The reserve, 
which was maintained until the missionary was ready 
for his task, greatly stimulated interest, for Brahmans 
are but human. ‘They became his suppliants; they 
humbly begged to be received in audience by this 
hermit student. 

When at length they were admitted, they met a 
man distinguished in bearing and courteous in 
manner, who spoke their language with purity, 
whose knowledge of the Vedic and philosophical 


* De’ Nobili belonged to a noble Italian family. 
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literature of India was wider than theirs; and— 
most impressive discovery of all to the descendants 
of a people who had ever been seekers into the 
mysteries of the Unseen—they found that where 
they had dreamed or speculated, he spoke with 
assurance; he knew, and lived with God. 

His manner of life fitted their conceptions of a 
holy devotee. Even after work crowded in upon 
him, he maintained something of the recluse 
character. He ate only once each day, and his food 
was of the most frugal kind. He spent hours in medi- 
tation and prayer, and yet other hours in study, for 
he never ceased his researches into Indian thought, 
and his Christian apologetic was the result of a 
thorough knowledge both of Hindu and Christian - 
belief. When thus occupied the door was shut; he 
permitted no interruption. During the rest of the 
day he belonged to the people; he held discussions 
with Brahmans, had private interviews with in- 
quirers, met his catechumens’ classes, built up a 
great Church. He won intellectual friendship by 
his great learning, he won love by his simple and 
humble life. 

Daily debates took the place of the usual initial 
evangelistic approach. The news of the presence 
of this learned and holy hermit travelled far, and 
Brahman visitors came from great distances to take 
part in religious discussion. Sometimes this be- 
came a keen duel of wit and wisdom, and on 
de’ Nobili’s side, of missionary zeal, as in the case 
of one shastri who undertook to refute the doctrines 
of the foreign scholar, which were, obviously, opposed 
to his own. For twenty days, during many hours, 
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they fought their battle; until at length the Brahman 
yielded, laid down his intellectual and spiritual 
pride, and eventually became one of the strongest 
of de’ Nobili’s assistants. Sometimes the missionary 
had to hold his own against an army of antagonists. 
On one occasion, we are told, eight hundred 
Brahmans met at Madura to hear and to consider 
the main points of his teaching. As the days passed 
antagonism revealed itself, feeling began to run high 
—for on the essential doctrines of the Christian Faith 
de’ Nobili was as immovable as the most orthodox 
of his brethren—and at length the conference broke 
up in confusion. Very many, embittered by their 
own failure, became his fierce opponents; many, 
on the other hand, moved by his life, personality, 
and doctrine, came forward, not now for debate, 
but for instruction in the Faith of Jesus Christ. 

Keenly as the method of Robert de’ Nobili has 
been criticised since his own time, the criticism of 
his own time was keener by far. 

He might—so said his Indian critics—be a great 
Rajah, out-Brahmaning the Brahman himself, he 
might live the life of a Brahman devotee, his 
austerities might be far greater than theirs, he might 
keep every caste rule with all rigour; but he was not 
a Brahman, and his teaching was not Brahmanism. 
Time and excuse alone were required to call forth 
a latent hatred to the doctrines for which he stood. 
The excuse, when it came, seems to us paltry enough. 
His penitents did not sprinkle ashes upon their 
bodies, as all true Brahman penitents should,* and 


* «Thy disciples eat bread with unwashen hands.’ The method 
of the Pharisee varies little. 
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it was found that ‘the Father’ declined to allow 
them to do so. Moreover, when war to the utter- 
most was declared, the missionary took high ground. 
One Brahman catechumen left him for a time; 
when he returned, he was sternly rejected. To 
reject a Brahman inquirer—this was intolerable. 

Brahman antagonism was a small and a local 
matter, not without its wholesome effect upon 
the young Church. The antagonism of Christian 
brethren was more serious, and with this he had 
to battle to the end of his life. Missionaries of the 
older and more conservative Orders were deeply 
scandalised. Even the Jesuit authorities at Goa, 
elastic though their missionary policy was, were not 
easily satisfied when, after some years of absence, 
he appeared at their summons, clothed, not as a 
Christian priest, but as a Brahman penitent. He was, 
indeed, after much debate, permitted to continue 
a course of life which seemed to himself to be worth 
its cost in loneliness, toil, and controversy; but years 
of distrust and of hampering conflict must have 
told heavily upon a spirit so sensitive as his. Never- 
theless, he continued what his Christian brethren 
described as his ‘ superstitious practices ’ to the end 
of his long missionary life. 

The Church of Madura grew and throve. ‘ Every 
day our progress becomes more visible, and the 
conversion of the Gentiles less difficult. The per- 
secution raised by the Brahmans has had no other 
effect than to strengthen our position in the city.’ 

‘My church can no longer contain the Christians, © 
it has become necessary to enlarge it; but I am 
without money, and must beg your charity to send 
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me someassistance.’ And again later, to his Superior, 
‘ Believe me, Reverend Father, you will taste here 
such abundant and lively joy as you cannot 
imagine, nor I express. The Lord gathers into the 
fold so great a number of new sheep that in a few 
days my church will no longer be able to contain 
the neophytes, and we must once more think of 
enlarging it. During the past month I have 
baptised a great number of idolaters, and if I have 
not admitted more it is because I am unable to 
suffice for so great labour. At all times, but 
especially in the commencement, and in this country, 
it is of the highest importance to baptise catechu- 
mens only after having subjected them to a long 
trial, and instructed them radically in all the truths 
of the Faith. The Christians whom we are now 
forming are the nucleus of the Church which we seek 
to establish; and it is by the careful discipline of 
these first elements that we shall ensure its fervour, 
constancy, and generosity in the time to come.’ 
The instruction of his catechumens had indeed a 
great place in de’ Nobili’s scheme of labour. If on 
the one hand he appeared to yield to caste ideals— 
and to a large extent he founded a caste Church— on 
the other he was uncompromising towards his cate- 
chumens in the matter of the standard of doctrine 
and of practice which he demanded of them. 
A story is told which illustrates this feature of his 
work. He wished to send two of his young converts 
as students to the Christian college at Cochin. The 
college authorities were very shy of receiving them, 
and were hardly reassured by Father Robert’s 
letter. ‘ You need not fear,’ he had written, ‘ lest 
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they [the Cochin Christians] should be scandalised 
either at the college or in the city, by these differ- 
ences. ‘They [his pupils] are fully instructed in all 
such matters. They know that in spite of the extreme 
diversity of our usages, we all serve the same God, 
and practise the same law; and that in this respect 
there is absolutely no difference among us.’ 

And so it proved. The two lads, who were 
received doubtfully and watched critically, won their 
way with all; and the professors of the college 
reported,‘ That which touched us most deeply 
was to find them so perfectly instructed in the truths 
of our holy religion.’ 

For forty-five years ‘ Father Robert’ lived for 
and with his people; and when, aged and blind, he 
ceased from his labour, he retired to a little hut at 
Meliapur, where in the prayer and meditation which 
had been from the beginning the mainspring of his 
life, he spent the last months of his long and noble 
career. 

His Churches, for he founded many, did not long 
maintain the austerity and purity of their founder’s 
training; few Churches, from the day of St. Paul 
onward, have done so. In this case the reason is 
perhaps more obvious than in some others. For, 
to reduce Indian caste to a mere social system, and 
to maintain it, even with the ultimate end of its 
destruction, within a Christian Church and under its 
rule, is a task so subversive of the interior concep- 
tions both of the Hindu and the Christian order, 
as to be practically impossible. ‘The evils connected 
with the experiment were indeed kept under by the 
strong personality and will of the man who so 
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heroically carried it out; when the man was with- 
drawn the evils emerged. 

And yet we venture to think that scant justice 
has been done to Robert de’ Nobili. He conceived 
this to be the one method of reaching the caste 
people, and he followed it out with firmness and 
tenacity; there was no doubtfulness, or backgoing, 
or reserve of personal comfort. ‘Through the years 
of conflict he never shrank from yielding where 
yielding was proved to be right; he never yielded 
one whit where the honour of his Lord and of His 
Church seemed to him concerned. Robert de’ Nobili 
is not the least of the great men who have gone to 
the making of India. 
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IN JAPAN 
I 


INTRODUCTION 


‘THE nation with which we have had to do here 
surpasses in goodness any of the nations lately 
discovered. I really think that among the barbarous 
nations there can be none that have more natural 
goodness than the Japanese.’ So wrote St. Francis; 
and any one of the earlier missionaries would have 
echoed his words. 

The first years of missionary work in Japan were 
marvellously fruitful. 

When Francis returned to India he left Cosmo 
de Torres, ‘ one of the greatest wits and learned’st 
men of his time,’ in charge of the mission; and the 
earliest story which comes to us is from his pen. 
It is the story of the first Christmas celebration, 
at Yama-guchi; the year was 1551. A great con- 
gregation had been present at midnight Mass, sung 
by Father de Torres himself. ‘ The new Christians 
were charmed with this lovely feast—the commemo- 
ration of God’s tenderest gift to man—and the night 
was spent in deep devotion; while on the following 
day all were invited to dine with the Fathers in token 
of the peace and charity which reigned among them. 
The college was thronged on the occasion; and, 
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contrary to all the usages of Japan, the rich and noble 
not only mingled with their poor brethren in the 
Faith, but, entering into the true spirit of the festival, 
chose to honour the poverty in which Christ was 
born, by waiting on them at the banquet.’ 

There followed—1552-1582—-some years of un- 
interrupted prosperity. It almost seemed that 
Japan would be won for the Christian Faith without 
astruggle. ‘The city of Nagasaki, the one port which 
had been freely opened for European trade, was by 
the year 1567 practically Christian. ‘Three reigning 
princes—Omura, Bungo, and Arima—were, with 
almost all their people, Christians. Converts had 
been drawn from all classes; officials and soldiers, the 
rich and the noble, as well as the poor, and ‘ honour- 
able women not a few,’ were members of the Church 
of Christ. The Japanese Prime minister, Nobunaga 
—1I573-1582—one of the greatest statesmen of 
Japanese history, who did much towards the uniting 
of the many petty kingdoms into one strong empire, 
was favourable to the spread of Christianity.* The 
Emperor himself personally received embassies of 
missionaries. 

Nagasaki remained headquarters of the missions; 
work was organised in other great cities; then 
missionaries moved inland, planting churches, schools 
and colleges for native evangelists, hospitals, leper 
homes, asylums, and orphanages, as they seemed to be 


* His favour was political in its object; the idea being to balance 
Christianity against Buddhism, the power of which he desired to 
weaken. 

T Kyoto, Yama-guchi, Osaka, Sakai, and Kyushu were the chiet 
missionary centres, 
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required; for at that time Japan knew nothing of the 
care of the weak. By the year 1582, at the smallest 


reckoning, there was a Japanese Church of 200,000 
members.* 


II 
A Misston To Rome 


In the year 1579, Father Alesandro Valignani, 
who had been for some years a missionary in Japan, 
was appointed Visitor General of Missions in the 
East for the Society of Jesus. He was well fitted 
for such an office: a learned man, a wise and far- 
seelng missionary, and acceptable in every relation- 
ship. He visited each missionary centre, and saw 
grave need for immediate careful organisation and 
co-ordination of the work if it were to prove last- 
ing in its effects. ‘The distances were great, the 
inquirers and catechumens were many, the young 
Church required training, the missionaries were a 
mere handful. The main needs were: Furst, a 
thoroughly competent college for the preparation 
of a Japanese priesthood, to work meantime under 
missionary direction, but with the constant aim of 
independence of foreign guidance as soon as possible. 
Second, the appointment of a Bishop of Japan, with 
all episcopal powers. ‘These powers would include 
decisions regarding the already burning question 
of the admission into Japan of competing missionary 
Orders. 

It was at this moment of consideration that the 
Christian princes approached Valignani with refer- 


* According to some accounts the number was 500,000. 
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ence to their desire to offer their homage to the Head 
of the Church. ‘They proposed to send an embassy 
to Rome. Valignani thoroughly approved of the 
proposal. The mutual benefit would be great; 
Japan would realise Europe; Europe, and especially 
the Church, would realise Japan. Here, also, he 
saw, lay his true opportunity of setting before the 
Church at home the needs of Japan as he had con- 
ceived them. The embassy would appeal to the 
Pope himself for schools and college, for a bishop 
and a Japanese ministry. 

Two young princes, and two young nobles, all 
under sixteen years of age, with a small train of 
attendants, under Valignani’s own charge, sailed 
from Nagasaki on February 25, 1582. It was a 
heavy charge for the missionaries. ‘To the friends, 
and especially to the mothers, of the youths such a 
journey must have seemed like death. For the 
isolation of Japan was still practically complete: 
no Japanese had ever yet penetrated to Europe; the 
long sea voyages were terrible even to experienced 
voyagers; the journey must occupy several years. 
Nevertheless, the mothers gave their sons, and the 
Church, in her missionaries, accepted the precious 
charge. 

A happy interlude to the miserable voyage was 
enjoyed at Goa. The young ambassadors lived for 
a time in St. Paul’s College, and formed warm 
friendships with the Indian Christian students. 
Here Valignani handed over the charge of the 
embassy to Father Rodriguez, and the journey was 
continued. 

The journey of the four young Japanese across 
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southern Europe was a triumphal progress. It was 
as if Christendom could not sufficiently express her 
joy over these first-fruits which they were permitted 
to see of the missions of the Far East. At Lisbon, 
although they were taken quietly to the Jesuit 
House and received and paid the necessary visits 
with all privacy, their presence could not be hid. 
When they assisted at the Mass of the Exaltation of 
the Cross in the cathedral, a huge congregation 
was present, moved even to tears to see these 
ambassadors of a heathen nation kneeling at the 
high altar, worshipping the one true God and Jesus 
Christ their Saviour. At Madrid they were con- 
ducted by the Bishop upon their arrival to the royal 
chapel, where Philip* himself received and welcomed 
them as sons. | 

They sailed for Italy in a ship of the Spanish fleet. 

In Italy, Father Rodriguez’ strong desire that 
his young charges should travel in comparative 
privacy was again frustrated by the enthusiasm of 
the people. At Leghorn, where they landed, at 
Pisa, Florence, Siena, the churches in which they 
worshipped were thronged with curious and in- 
terested spectators; and when at length Rome was 
reached, and the little train entered the city by night, 
they found all Rome awaiting them, and they were 
conducted amid scenes of great joy to the Jesuit 
House. There the General, Claudius Acquaviva, with 
two hundred Jesuits received them, and they were 
conducted to the church, where a Te Deum was sung 
in thanksgiving for the safe and happy ending of their 
three years’ pilgrimage. 

A Philip II., husband of Mary of England. 
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They came as the ambassadors of the Christian 
princes of Japan, and the Pope, Gregory XIIL., 
received them publicly and with great ceremony. 
The procession to the Vatican is described with all 
minuteness of detail: the Swiss Guards led; the 
French, Spanish, and Venetian ambassadors, the 
Roman princes and nobles, the officers of the Popes’ 
household, followed; then came the four Japanese 
youths in national dress—white silken robes em- 
broidered with flowers and birds in gorgeous colour- 
ings, those rich embroideries now so familiar to us— 
delicately sandaled feet, sabres the handles of which 
were ‘set in pearls and diamonds, and excellently 
tempered ’; and best of all they showed a brave and 
noble appearance, an innocent and modest bearing, 
which won all hearts. 

As their feet touched the bridge of St. Angelo, 
a salute was fired, music burst forth, and the whole 
city shouted her welcome to the first Christians 
of the East who had come thus to pay their homage 
to the Head of the Church. 

Gregory, although within a few days of his death, 
received them personally, and when they fell pros- 
trate at his feet, presenting their credentials, offering 
the homage of the Church in Japan, and craving 
his blessing and further aid, he, deeply touched, 
raised and embraced each in turn, blessed them 
again and again, and seated them near to his side. 
After the necessary formalities of the audience, and 
a state dinner at the Vatican, the youths retired. 

Gregory died five days later, and his successor, 
Pope Sixtus V., detained the embassy in Rome, that 
the young Japanese Christians might take part in the 
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ceremonies of his consecration. And so it came 
about that four Oriental boys once bore the canopy 
under which rode the Head of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and received the knighthood of the Golden ~ 
spur—the Pope himself presenting the swords, the 
ambassadors of France and Spain buckling on the 
spurs. ‘Thus sponsored, they made their vow to 
maintain the Faith at whatever cost; which vow 
they faithfully kept, for all four became missionaries | 
of the Cross of Jesus Christ, and three of them laid 
down their lives for His sake. | 
At length they were free to leave Rome, and to 
turn their faces eastward. ‘This they did joyfully, 
for their end was accomplished.* ‘They had re- 
ceived the blessing of the Church, and the promise 
of those gifts for which they had prayed. ‘Through- 
out their wanderings they had won golden opinions. 
They had never for a moment forgotten the sacred 
object of their long journey, and had been serious 
in their demeanour. ‘They had striven to learn 
all that was possible from this unique experience, 
and it was with joy that the Fathers who had charge 
of them knew that they returned to their native 
land unspoiled. | 
But, when at length, after an absence of eight 
years, full of hope for the future, they arrived in 
Japan, they found to their great sorrow that the 
Christian situation had changed. The friendly 
policy of Nobunaga had, under pressure from the 


* One more great reception awaited them in Venice, where 
fifty senators met them in state and brought them in a magnificent 
state gondola to the palace of the Doge, where gifts were exchanged 
with all formality. 
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Buddhist priests, been reversed; and edicts had 
been issued which dismantled churches and schools, 
terrified the timid among the converts—among 
whom was the prince of Bungo—into apostasy, and 
threatened to banish all missionaries. 

The return of the ambassadors with Father 
Valignani, who now accompanied them as a special 
envoy from the viceroy at Goa, had the effect of 
delaying the execution of these edicts. The 
emperor himself received Valignani and the four 
travellers, heard the tale of their travels with great 
interest, examined the trophies of their visits to 
kings, enjoyed their performance of European music, 
in which they had become proficient, and offered 
to Mancio Ito, their senior, a position of honour 
at court. The princes of Arima and Omura 
welcomed them, and even the apostate Bungo 
appeared at their reception. His cousin, Mancio Ito, 
however, declined to know him.* 

But the adverse edicts were not revoked; mission- ~ 
aries remained under sentence of banishment from 
all parts of Japan excepting Nagasaki; and Valignani 
was unable to carry out his great purposes for the 
Church. Not only would there be no bishop and no 
college, but the work of the missionaries would have 
to be carried on in semi-secrecy from the isolation 
of Nagasaki as the only safe centre. 

Nevertheless, during the lull which followed the 
return of the Roman embassy, the Church grew and 
flourished exceedingly. The four young ambassadors 
applied and were accepted for preparation for the 

* The prince of Bungo eventually returned, a penitent, to the 


Faith. 
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priesthood, and became not the least of the forces 
- working for the Christian Faith during the shal 
which followed. 


III 
Tue First Persecution AND ITs EFFECTS 


It was during the year 1597 that persecution of 
the Christian Church broke forth in fury. The 
causes which, working together, produced the out- 
burst of hatred were these: 

1. ‘Taiko Sama, the prime minister who succeeded 
Nobunaga, was violently opposed to the foreign » 
Faith. He had the backing of the emperor himself, 
who disliked the moral rigour of the Christian law, 
which tacitly denounced the licence of his own life. 
And the princes of Arima and Omura, who had 
worked wholeheartedly for Christian freedom, had 
both died. 

2. An exceedingly bitter feeling had been 
awakened towards all foreigners: First, by the foolish 
speech of certain Spanish merchants, who announced 
that a Spanish fleet was about to sail with the object 
of annexing Japan to Spain. Second, by certain 
Dutch traders who sowed seeds of distrust regarding 
the motives and intentions of the Roman Catholic 
missions. Protestants have indeed nothing of which 
to boast at this period either in the Old World or the 
New; they neither sent missions to the heathen 
themselves nor allowed other missionaries to work in 
peace. ‘Their presence in Japan at this time had no 
object save personal gain, they had no business 
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whatever with the missionaries, yet upon these 
Protestant Dutchmen lies at the least a share of the 
responsibility for the martyrdoms of 1597. Third, 
the character and conduct of European merchants 
and sailors at the various ports were ‘ a living contra- 
diction of the Gospel of the missionaries.’ 

3. Amongst the missionaries had arisen a spirit 
which was bound to react upon themselves. The 
gentleness and humility which in Francis Xavier 
had so greatly attracted the Japanese were not so 
apparent in his successors; both they and their 
converts had been tempted to carry on the work 
of the Gospel with high words and drastic deeds. 
And, further to complicate matters, other missionary 
Orders, to whom permission had been given to 
open work in Japan, were unwilling to accept the 
restrictions upon the work which Valignani had 
judged to be wise. With a courage which was 
admirable but not timely, they preached publicly 
and fearlessly; and their ignoring of the meantime 
quiescent edicts greatly accelerated the Japanese 
resentment and produced within the missionary 
body itself a feeling which told against united 
action when the days of tribulation fell. 

The result of all these influences was the renewal 
of active, and this time determined, opposition to the 
missionaries and the Church. Edicts which had 
been in abeyance were now resolutely enforced; 
and, that it might be well understood that the 
Government was in earnest, all the priests in certain 
districts where Christianity had taken a strong hold 
upon the people were sentenced to death. 

The Father Provincial of the Jesuits, with the aid 
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of the Christian princes, took such measures as were 
possible to save his flock. He ordered the secret 
withdrawal of as many as could leave; these took with 
them all the sacred properties of the churches. For 
the rest, the Christians, priests, and people prepared 
themselves for whatever might await them. Ser- 
vices were secretly held—the people stealing out at 
midnight, as in old Rome. ‘The passion which has 
come upon the Church at great crises, to pour out 
her life-blood for love of Christ, came mightily 
upon the Japanese converts. ‘ Now, brethren,’ 
said one, ‘ our vows are accomplished; and we shall 
die for love of Him who first died for us.’ A number 
both of men and women, who had remained among 
the interested outsiders, now came begging for — 
baptism, that they might be counted worthy, if it 
were the will of Christ, of the crowning honour of 
martyrdom. 

The first martyrs of Japan were twenty-six. All 
were crucified upon a hill above Nagasaki. ‘They 
were six Franciscan missionaries, three Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, including the Superior, and seventeen 
Japanese Christians.* 

All had travelled by long journeys, from places 
distant from each other. As the little processions 
converged towards the hill of martyrdom, touching 
scenes took place. Father Peter Baptist, a Francis- 
can, on meeting Father Rodriguez, asked pardon 
for a method of work which he now acknowledged 
to have been mistaken. The Jesuit, for his part, 
begged that any word or act of his which had been 
a breach of the law of Christian love might be 


* Beatified, 1629; canonised, 1862. 
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forgiven. ‘They tenderly embraced, comforted one 
another, and died in triumph. 

This scene, intended by Taiko Sama as an example, 
only—as persecutors of whatever name have so 
frequently learned—provided an opportunity for 
Christian courage. 


While the Government rested from its task of 
extirpation, the Church took heart, and the mission- 
aries carried on their work steadily, with hardly a 
pretence of secrecy. During the year 1599 alone, 
17,000 converts were received by baptism into the 
Church. By 1604, there were 1,000,000 Christians ; 
and the task of training them became so heavy that 
the Jesuit Fathers appealed to the Dominican head- 
quarters at Manilla to come to their aid. In reply, 
Father Francis de Morales, prior at Manilla, with 
six assistants, arrived and settled in an old temple 
at Satsuma. ‘Their success as preachers was so great 
that the prince of Satsuma became alarmed, and 
ordered all missionaries to leave his territory. 
Taking with them a little group of leper converts, 
they settled at Nagasaki, which became, as it is 
to-day, the headquarters of Dominican missionary 
work in Japan.’ 


IV 


THe Seconp PERSECUTION 


‘Unless a persecution of unparalleled barbarity 
had arisen, the whole empire would very shortly 
have been Christian.’* 


* Dominican Missions and Martyrs in Fapan. 
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The second persecution, 1614-1633, ‘ one of the 
most awful persecutions recorded in the history of 
the Church,’ is associated with the name of the prime 
minister, Yeasu. The motives which led to it were, 
in continuation, those which led to the earlier 
martyrdoms, but were intensified to an appalling 
degree by the more and more rapid growth of the 
Christian Church. There was now no question 
of ‘examples’; the imperial edict demanded the 
complete extirpation of Christianity ‘ to secure the 
safety of the empire.’ All the members of all the 
religious Orders—European and Japanese—were to 
be expelled from the country. All churches, colleges, 
and schools were to be destroyed. Beginning with 
the palace of the emperor, and reaching down to the © 
poorest and most obscure cottager, there was to be 
no exception in carrying out the law; every Christian 
Japanese must recant, or die. 

One last public Mass was permitted, after which 
the altars were stripped, vessels were secretly hidden 
by the Christians; then, under the rough escort of 
bands of soldiers, the missionaries were marched 
from their various cities to Nagasaki, whence a large 
number—-sixty-three Jesuits and many Franciscans, 
Dominicans, and Augustinians—-were shipped for 
Manilla. 

Thus was inaugurated a time of terror for the 
Church of Japan. There was some pretence of 
mercy in the case of cities where the community 
was too large to be massacred. Lists of those who 
were willing to recant were prepared, and it is told 
that many signed these papers under the impres- 
sion that they were signing themselves Christian. 
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Recantations there were, but the number was 
very small. i 

It would be impossible to tell in detail the story of 
the horrors of those years. ‘Troops were let loose 
upon every Christian community. In one town 
sixty Christians were taken, tied together in groups 
of five, flung high into the air, and allowed to fall 
violently to the ground. ‘Their bodies were crushed, 
blood flowed from nose, ears, and mouth; death 
became indeed a mercy. Others were plunged 
again and again into boiling sulphur springs, until 
death to them also was welcome. 

At the town of Miaco stakes were set up upon the 
hill of execution as a warning of the coming fate of 
all Christians. By the following morning a stake 
had been planted before the door of every Christian 
house, to testify that the warning was understood, 
and that the followers of Jesus Christ were ready 
to meet their fate. It was found that nearly half of 
the population—far too many for execution—were 
Christian; and the troops had to content themselves 
with cruelties more cruel than death; for we are told 
that wives and maidens learned to disfigure their 
own bodies for the preservation of their honour 
and their souls. 

The passion for martyrdom, that strange passion 
which in times of high exaltation seizes men and 
women, was strong in many of these young believers. 
There was, indeed, a ‘Confraternity of Martyrs,’ 
‘ pledged to suffer whatever should come, faithfully 
and joyfully, for the Name of Jesus.’ Therefore 
we find even little children going to their death, 
lisping the loved names of ‘ Jesus’ and ‘ Mary.’ 
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‘Where is my little Ignatius? asked Father 
Spinola, from his ee at the head of a procession 
of martyrs. 

Here: he? is, ip Father,’ replied the mother, 

‘ready and glad to die for Jesus: ; and there upon the 
roadside the child knelt to receive the Father’s last 
benediction. 

‘O happy Simon,’ cried another mother, whose 
son was beheaded before her eyes, ‘ who hast had 
the honour of dying for Him who died for thee. My 
God, Thou didst give me Thy Son; take now this 
son of mine, sacrificed for love of Thee.’ 

sO happy we,’ they cried, ‘ to pass through fire 
and water to our place of repose.’ 

One exile of high rank who had lost all that he had 
was landed at Manilla, where he came to be greatly 
revered. ‘The governor wished to secure a pension 
for him; but he refused, saying, ‘ I never will consent . 
to receive at the hand of man that which I have 
abandoned in spirit as well as in fact for the love of 
God.’ ‘I bequeath nothing,’ he said to his children, 
when dying, ‘and recommend you to no man’s 
care; it 1s enough of riches and enough of honour, 
that we have suffered for the Faith of Jesus Christ.’ 

One of the latest of the Japanese martyrs was 
Father Micaura, the last of the four Roman ambas- 
sadors. He had spent forty years in constant toil. 
He had seen the Church grow strong, and suffer, 
and die. Since the beginning of the persecution, 
he had wandered hither and thither, teaching, 
comforting, concealing little bands of Christians. 
When seized himself, he was brought back to his 
own city of Omura to suffer. As an old, worn-out, - 
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lonely man, he was carried past the home from which 
he had started, as a happy lad, for Rome; to which 
he had returned full of joy and hope for his Church 
and nation. For four days they tortured his body; 
on the fifth his spirit passed into the presence of the 
Master in whose love and service he had spent his 
long life. 

Meantime, although many missionaries had been 
deported, many remained in hiding who made long 
midnight journeys from place to place, ministered 
as opportunity offered to the now broken and 
scattered churches, and in many cases suffered 
torture and death with their children. 

Here is a letter from one condemned to perpetual 
solitary imprisonment in the Island of Oshima: 
‘I imagine this rock to be Mount Calvary, and 
prostrate myself before the Cross to beg pardon for 
my sins, in a disposition of mind to die with our Lord. 
I also frame myself present at the holy Mass, and at 
every part of the Sacrifice meditate something upon 
the Passion, which replenishes my soul with an 
ocean of delights.’ 

Imprisonments were very often worse by far than 
death. At Omura, a company of six missionaries— 
Franciscan, Dominican, and Jesuit—were subjected 
to an awful experience. They were immured 
together in one small foul room, which they never 
left. Their food was uneatable, save to starving 
men, and they were not permitted to cleanse either 
body or clothing. Their guards grew so pitiful 
that they were tempted to give them relief, and 
were therefore constantly changed. 

Yet a rule of life was made, and kept. Mass was 
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said by each one in his turn. ‘They kept their daily 
meditation. The Psalms were chanted at midnight. 

They lay thus*for years, until at length in mercy 
they were led out to their death. Yet it was one 
of these men, Charles Spinola, a member of a great 
Spanish house, who wrote, ‘ I do not know to what 
I can attribute my happy lot, except to the immense 
goodness of my Saviour, who wishes to manifest 
the riches of His mercy upon His unworthy servant.’ 
This was the spirit in which the missionaries led 
forth to the Martyrs’ Mount at Nagasaki the great 
company of fifty-two martyrs: priests and laity, 
delicate women—one lady on the eve of her con- 
finement—and little children. They sang so long 
as voice lasted; and although they were loosely tied 
to their stakes, so as to permit of recantation and 
escape, not one failed. All yielded their lives in 
triumph. 


Father Alphonsus de Navarette, Dominican 
missionary, was a man of frail body but of indomitable 
spirit. He had devoted himself largely to lepers, to 
the sick—he founded a confraternity of the sick 
poor—and especially to foundling children. But 
even greater than his sympathy for the suffering was 
his sympathy for penitents, whom he patiently 
strove to bring home to God. Day and night he 
was ready to hear confessions, especially those of the 
poor. To strengthen in the bonds of love and faith 
his little groups of Christians he had formed amongst 
them a Confraternity of the Holy Name of Jesus. 
Brotherliness was indeed his missionary. character- 
istic. It was not wonderful, therefore, that when 
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the news of the martyrdom of two missionaries at 
Omura reached him, his heart bled for the bereaved 
Christians, and that he determined to pay them a 
visit of consolation. He asked Father Ferdinand, 
Vicar Provincial of the Augustinian mission, a very 
devout man and his friend—each was the confessor 
of the other—to accompany him. At first Father 
Ferdinand shrank from the task, and would possibly 
have declined it; but in a vision he saw his friend 
transfigured before him, his face glorified and his 
body gently uplifted from the earth. The vision 
gave him courage. ‘If I had a Superior here,’ he 
said, ‘I should throw myself blindly at his feet and 
obey; not having one, I promise the like submission 
to your orders.’ 

‘In the name of God, then, Father, come with 
‘me to this work,’ said the other. 

They consulted de Morales, who had little doubt 
as to the result of such a mission: 

‘Perhaps you may languish long in prison,’ he said. 

‘We are ready to suffer for Christ, and to endure 
a long martyrdom for His sake,’ was the reply; and de 
Morales could dono other than give them his blessing. 

On the eve of the journey de Navarette wrote 
the following letter to his brother friars: 


‘Jesus be in your hearts and-give you His Holy 
Spirit. 

‘You are well aware, Reverend Fathers, to what 
danger Christianity is now exposed, how it every 
day loses ground, and how necessary it is to support 
the Christians by a bold example. Therefore I 
entreat you, by the bowels of the mercies of our good 
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Jesus, to be true children of our holy Father, 
St. Dominic, and to live in great peace and brotherly 
love with the other religious Orders. I am going 
to Omura to comfort and strengthen the Christians, 
whom the blood of two martyrs has disposed to 
receive much fruit from our ministry. May the 
Divine Majesty direct my steps to His glory. As 
I may be cast into prison, I appoint Father Francis 
de Morales as vicar in my place. If I have the 
happiness of confessing the Faith by martyrdom, 
you must choose another Vicar Provincial as our 
constitutions direct. [ beg and implore you to 
forget the bad example I have given you, whether in 
office or as a private religious. Remember me in 
your sacrifices and prayers. Paul [a Japanese 
Christian | desires to sacrifice himself in the service 
of the Lord, and to accompany me, so that I commit 
his wife and children to your care. Never forget 
the work of the foundlings; may it prosper and be 
the salvation of all those poor little creatures.’ 


The journey was made by night stages, and all 
along the route secret meetings of Christians were 
held. Catechumens were baptised, confessions were 
heard, the fearful renewed their courage, apostates 
returned to the Faith, those who were hungering 
for spiritual food crowded to receive it. The gather- 
ings became so great that secrecy was practically 
abandoned; and it was not surprising that they were 
met, seized, and bound by a band of soldiers. 

The rest of the journey, which now led to martyr- 
dom, was one long triumphal progress: The people 
clung to their priests, and would not be shaken off. 
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From one lonely spot to another they were carried 
in search of a secret place where their death would 
not carry its contagious message of love and loyalty. 
At Amegora, an island which seemed to be free of 
Christians, Father Alphonsus begged permission 
to climb a certain hill near the sea. Standing on its 
brow, he lifted his cross high over his head and sang 
aloud. From a cave below came a glad response, 
and the missionaries went down to meet the refugees; 
they comforted and blessed them, and returned, 
themselves greatly cheered, to their executioners. 

On the Island of Koguchi, where lay already the 
bodies of two martyr missionaries, these also yielded 
up their lives. ‘Their bodies were carried far out to 
sea, lest their grave should become a shrine for the 
encouragement of Christian fortitude; but the death 
of Father de Navarette and Father Ferdinand 
“seemed to pour an invigorating spirit of life into 
the whole Church of Japan. Fervour was every- 
where renewed; the faint-hearted grew courageous, 
and the spirit of Christian heroism inspired the faith- 
ful with a desire to show that they also could suffer 
and die for their Lord.’ 


V 
Tue RevoLtt or THE CHRISTIANS AT ARIMA 


But the then emperor, weak in all righteousness, 
made himself strong to resist this force. "There was 
in 1638 a rising of the people against a government 
which was one long misgovernment; the Christians 
of Arima, now without the restraining and guiding 
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help of the missionaries, rose en masse with the rebels. 
There was a desperate struggle, in which the whole 
of the Christian community was destroyed, and the 
last remnant of the Church of Japan perished. 

An edict forbidding the landing of any European 
on Japanese soil closed, or apparently closed, the 
history of Christianity in Japan. 


VI 


PostLupE: One Hunprep AND Firty YEArs 
LATER 


But the close was only apparent. Japan did again 
open her ports to the foreigner; and among those 
who took advantage of the permission were again 
missionaries of the Roman Catholic Orders. 

A great church was built at Nagasaki in memory 
of the martyrs, which was consecrated on St. Patrick’s 
Day, 1865. 

Here is the touching sequel, told in the words of 
the priest himself: 

‘ Scarce a month had elapsed since the benediction 
of the church at Nagasaki. On March 17, 1865, 
about half-past twelve, some fifteen persons were 
standing at the church door. Urged no doubt by 
my angel guardian, | went up and opened the door. 
I had scarce time to say a Pater when three women 
between fifty and sixty years of age knelt down beside 
me and said in a low voice, placing their hands on 
their hearts: at 

‘ “The hearts of all of us here do not differ from 
yours.” ’ ? 
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©“ Indeed!’ I exclaimed. “Whence do you 
come?’ ‘They mentioned their village, adding: 

‘«¢ At home everybody is the same as we are.” 

‘Blessed be Thou, O my God, for all the happiness 
which filled my soul. What a compensation for 
five years of barren ministry. Scarce had our dear 
Japanese opened their hearts to us than they dis- 
played an amount of trustfulness which contrasts 
strangely with the behaviour of their pagan brethren. 
I was obliged to answer all their questions, and to talk 
to them of ** O Deous Sama,” “O Yaso Sama,” and 
“ Santa Maria Sama,” by which names they desig- 
nate God, Jesus Christ, and the Blessed Virgin. The 
view of the statue of the Madonna and Child re- 
called Christmas to them, which they said they had 
celebrated in the eleventh month. They asked me 
if we were not at the 17th day of the Time of 
Sadness (Lent); nor was St. Joseph unknown to 
them—they call him “‘ O Yaso Samana Yo fu,” the 
adoptive father of our Lord. 

‘In the midst of this volley of questions footsteps 
were heard, and immediately all dispersed. But as 
soon as the newcomers were recognised, all returned, 
laughing at their fright. ‘‘'They are people of our 
village,” they said, “‘ they have the same hearts as 
we have.” 

‘Next day an entire Christian village invited a visit 
from the missioners. ‘Two days later, six hundred 
more Christians sent a deputation to Nagasaki. By 
June 8, the missionaries had learned of the existence 
of twenty-five “‘ Christianities,’’ and seven “ bap- 
tisers ”? were put into direct communication with 
them.’ 
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CHAPTER V 
IN CHINA 


I. INTRODUCTION. 


Ii. FATHER MATTEO RICCI. 
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IN CHINA 
I 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue story of Roman Catholic missionary effort 
in China becomes involved in controversial questions 
so early that a book which is strictly non-contro- 
versial can say very little about it. Yet, controversy 
notwithstanding, there are, peculiar to itself, 
elements here well worthy of the study of the student 
of missions. ‘There were many martyrs in China; 
and there was, characteristic of the missionaries of 
this particular field, a quality of dogged persistence 
which admirably met the dogged antagonism which 
called it forth. A glance at the story of the pioneer 
missionary of the Society of Jesus, Father Matteo 
Ricci, will sufficiently illustrate this quality. 


II 
FatHer Matreo Ricci 


The Empire of China was far more difficult of 
access than either India or Japan. ‘The opposition 
of Portugal from without, jealous of possible inter- 
ference with her manner of trading, and of China 
herself from within, deeply suspicious of any in- 
fluence brought to bear upon her by the Western 
barbarian—-these promised small opportunity for 
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men upon whom the mantle of Xavier’s passion 
might fall. 

The mantle had fallen upon his Society; and 
Father Valignani, the missionary statesman, looked 
around for men who should be fitted to cope with 
the problem of the doubly closed door. His choice 
fell upon a group, leader of whom was Father 
Matteo Ricci, who had been born ‘ almost at the 
very hour of Xavier’s death,’ had been trained under 
Valignani’s own care, was an accomplished scholar, 
and had already devoted his learning and his gifts 
to the missionary calling. While he waited for an 
opportunity to enter China, he worked zealously 
at the language and the literature; so that when at 
length he and his colleagues were permitted to creep 
inland as far as the city of Tchau-King in the pro- 
vince of Canton, he was prepared, clad in the robes 
of a mandarin, to meet the literati not only with the 
wonders of Western science, but with competent 
knowledge on their own level. The Ten Command- 
ments in their simplicity were compared with the 
moral teaching of the Chinese classics; the story 
of Jesus Christ was told, and very soon there were 
converts to the Faith. 

Ricci was a man of determination, and Tchau- 
King was not his end. He intended to reach the 
capital and the emperor, should years be spent in the 
attempt. He set out. When denied admission 
to one city by the way, he passed on to another. 
As unpaid tutor to the son of a wealthy mandarin, 
he travelled for a time in his train. Again and again 
he was detained, and when this occurred he settled 
down, it might be for months (on one occasion it 
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was for two years, to teach and hold discussions with 
the literati, and almost inevitably to gather a group 
of converts around him. 

The journey occupied years, but he gained his 
end; he entered the palace of the emperor on 
January 20, 1601. 

At Pekin, Ricci speedily made a place for himself. 
He had the ear of the emperor; he lived within the 
walls of the palace. He gave freely of his scientific 
knowledge, and meantime studied still further the 
science of adaptation. He claimed that at the heart 
of it the religion of China was true; that the God 
of China was his God, and that the ethics of Confu- 
cius were largely those of Christ. He yielded to the 
customs and ceremonies of Chinese life in all matters 
in his estimation non-essential. Churches were 
built; catechumens from every class flocked to them 
for instruction; before the death of Ricci (1610) 
there was a large Christian community, scattered 
over many cities. The missionary had apparently 
justified his belief that it was worth while waiting 
until influence could be exercised in high quarters. 

But seeds of distrust and of disaster lay hidden in 
the situation. Missionaries of the older Orders, 
now working in large numbers in China, hated the 
concessions made to heathen belief and practice; 
the Chinese themselves were subject to periodic 
attacks of jealousy because of the influence of Jesuits 
in high places; the Jesuits themselves, reckoning 
upon that influence, made tactical blunders which 
eventually banished them; their churches were 
desecrated and destroyed, and the Church under- 
went blasting persecution. 


CHAPTER VI 
IN NORTH AMERICA 


I. INTRODUCTION. 
II. AMONG THE HURONS. 
III. AMONG THE IROQUOIS. 


IV. THE MEN: AN APPRECIATION. 


For this chapter I am largely indebted to Pioneer 
Priests of North America, with the kind permission 
of Father Campbell, S.J. 
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INTRODUCTION 


‘With the first explorers and first colonists came missionaries, 
secular priests, and religious of every Order, who, leaving their 
countrymen in their rising towns, plunged into the interior. 
Habituated to self-denial, a solitary man with no earthly tie to 
make life dearer than the call of duty, a man who had renounced 
not only the luxuries but most of the comforts of life, the Catholic 
missionary, crucifix in hand, bearing a few articles of Church service, 
hastened to rear his cross amid the scenes of idolatrous worship.’* — 


TuE missions of the Church in the New World were 
conducted under conditions far different from those 
in India, China, and Japan. For in the West the 
missionary had to reckon with the colonist;f and it 
is a painful fact that in very many cases the Christian 
—so called—colonist added greatly to the difficulty 
and even to the danger of the missionary’s task. We 
shall find that in South America the ‘ white man’ 
was most literally the destruction of the missions; 
in North America there was only one colonising 
Power which took the Indian tribes into kindly 
consideration. ‘Spain crushed the Indian; England 
scorned and neglected him; France only, to her 
everlasting credit, embraced and cherished him.’ 


* Shea. 
t In North America were France, England, and Holland; in 
South America, Spain, France, and Portugal. 
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There were several main groups of North Ameri- 
can Indians, with many sub-groups, scattered over 
forest and prairie; tribes still nomadic, hunters of 
wild game, fierce warriors preying upon one another. 
Of civilisation they naturally knew nothing, and 
when it was presented to them, they cared for it 
less than nothing; there was no appeal to the free 
huntsman of the woods in the conception of life 
represented by stone walls, close-fitting garb, regular 
occupations, education, religion. Further, their 
distrust of the white man who offered these doubtful 
goods was instinctive and inveterate. ‘The earlier 
missionaries, who arrived in very small detachments, 
met with a stubborn resistance. One instance out 
of many is that of Father Louis Cancer de Barbastro, 
a Dominican, who arrived in 1514 with a band of 
fellow-workers. ‘They spent long unsuccessful years 
in various parts; one by one they died after terrible 
experiences of want and suffering; at the end of 
thirty years there was hardly a convert, and Father 
de Barbastro was alone. In 1547 this brave man, 
whose zeal and hope might well have. died out, 
returned to Spain to beg the royal consent to a 
mission in Florida, where the policy had hitherto 
been a systematic and cruel oppression of the Indians. 
He proposed, with a new company of assistants, 
to inaugurate a spiritual warfare, in which friendship 
and not slavery should be the method of subjugation, 

Permission was given to try this experiment, also 
a vessel was provided with all necessary equipment, 
and—that which he valued more than all—a decree 
restoring freedom to every native of Florida who had 
been enslaved by Spaniards. 
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The vessel arrived on the coast of Florida; the 
Indians, who knew no other European method, could 
but look upon it as the messenger of further aggres- 
sion. The first missionary who landed, Father Diego, 
was immediately murdered; and de Barbastro, who 
flung himself into the sea and swam ashore to attempt 
a friendly introduction, met the same fate. In a 
paper written before Ties left the ship, with reference 
to the murder of his colleague, he had said: 

‘Terrible and very affecting to us all, but not 
surprising. Such things cannot but happen in 
enterprises for the extension of the Faith. I 
expected nothing less. How often have I reflected 
upon the execution of this enterprise, and felt 
that we could not succeed in it without losing 
much blood.’ 

In the words of Shea, the early attempts 
‘resulted only in giving martyrs to the Church.’ 


The French missions, which were worked from 
the Colonial headquarters at Quebec, Montreal, 
and Three Rivers, were largely under the charge of 
the Jesuit Fathers, amongst two tribes—the Hurons 
and the Iroquois. 

The policy of France—that is to say, in this case, 
the policy of Richelieu—was to include as an integral 
part of the colonizing scheme the Indian tribes of 
the territory; to educate them into ‘a common 
allegiance to God and the king. Mingling with 
French traders and French settlers, softened by 
French manners, guided by French priests, ruled 
by French officers, their now divided bands would 
become constituents of the vast empire of New 
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France, which in time might span the continent.”* 
Governors were directed to work towards this end; 
and the best of these kept constantly before them 
the building up of a colonial community of mixed 
French and Indian birth, the Indians thus having 
their own ordered place in the governmental plans. 

The educational, social, and religious working-out 
of this imperial policy was placed in the hands of the 
missionaries, who, in so far as the home base was 
concerned, lent themselves entirely to it. They 
made their headquarters at Quebec, and in time be- 
came so powerful politically that even the colonists 
grew restive under their continual interference; 
and there are historians who judge that the eventual 
failure of the Jesuit missions in Canada and New York 
was largely due to the high-handed methods of the 
priests towards their own fellow-countrymen. 

Be this as it may in the case of missionary rule at 
headquarters, there remains that which here con- 
cerns us—the tale of the heroic travels, labours, and 
sufferings of the individual missionaries. ‘There is 
not in all missionary history a nobler story than that 
of the French missions in Canada. 

The Huron and Iroquois tribal groups, the area 
of whose wanderings included the whole of the 
primeval forest for many hundred miles, Lake Huron, 
Lake Ontario, and Lake Erie more or less accurately 
representing their respective geographical centres, 
were of the same original stock, but were fierce sak 
for the supremacy of their rivers and forests. The 
Hurons were the smaller nation, more settled in their 
habits than the Iroquois, more amenable to the 


* Parkman. 
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influences of the European settlers, but on the other 
hand neither so powerful nor so subtle. Savages 
they were, all*’of them; violent in their passions, 
fiendishly cruel in their revenge of wrong whether 
fancied or real, knowing nothing of morality of life, 
nor of religion save the crudest and the vilest forms 
of animistic belief. 


II 
AMONG THE Huvrons 


1615-1650. ‘The Huron tribe had already had 
some experience of missionaries when the Jesuit 
Fathers first approached them. 

In the year 1615, missionaries of the Recollet 
(Franciscan) Order had followed a company of 
Hurons far inland, and had met with some response; 
so promising was the life amongst them for a time 
that the missionaries invited Jesuits to come to their 
help. ‘The Jesuits had responded by sending three, 
of whom Jean de Brébeuf was the leader. But 
the hope was disappointed, and in the end only 
de Brébeuf remained, who lived on among the 
people, much beloved. 

They had also discovered the profitableness of 
trading relations with Quebec and Montreal; they 
had already paid several yearly visits to exchange 
their furs and tobaccos for cloth and beads, cooking 
utensils and knives. The way had, it would seem, 
been prepared for a missionary settlement in their 
midst. 

The missionaries had, for their part, already arrived 
at one definite conclusion regarding method. 


IN NORTH AMERICA III 


Father le Jeune, Superior of the Jesuit settlement 
of Notre Dame des Anges at Quebec, had made a 
tentative journey with the Algonquin tribe during 
their hunting season—a journey which lasted many 
months, and entailed terrible hardships, without, as 
he felt, any corresponding gain. The Indians, 
absorbed in the wild excitement of the chase, could 
not be persuaded, even during the evening bivouac, 
to talk of any other subject whatever. The result 
of the experiment was the conviction upon which all 
future Jesuit effort was based: that initial missionary 
work must be concentrated within the months of 
comparative leisure, and that before the message 
of the Gospel could take much effect, the Indians 
must have learned something of the advantages of a 
settled over a nomadic life. 


It was in the year 1630 that the Governor and 
Father le Jeune broached to the Huron traders the 
subject of their reception of a mission. It was in 
their favour that Father de Brébeuf—who had since 
his first mission amongst them been captured by 
the English, carried to England, escaped to France, 
and had returned to Canada again ready for any new 
missionary adventure—was suggested to them as 
leader of the party. There was much wavering, 
and a year or two passed before O finally 
consented. 


It was a long, roundabout, dangerous journey of 
nine hundred miles, involving incredible toil: rowing 
up the rivers, carrying their canoes and possessions 
over-land and around rapids, in closest companion- 
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ship with wild, savage men, with whom they bore 
more than their full share of the labours of the way. 
But de Brébeuf was the ideal leader and pioneer as 
well as the devoted missionary; and long before they 
arrived at Ihonatiria, the end of their journey, he 
had won the admiration and trust of every Indian 
of the company. Here also he was warmly wel- 
comed by old friends. 3 

The missionaries proceeded at once to demonstrat 
the advantages of a permanent settlement. They 
built a rough house on the Huron pattern, a long 
single room, and divided its length into three com- 
partments, a store-room, a chapel, and a living room; 
and when their few possessions were disposed, they 
opened their doors to their neighbours, and began 
their missionary service simply by being hospitable. 
The house itself, its divisions, its very rough and 
simple furnishing, the chapel and the meaning of its 
symbolisms, were of great interest. ‘The clock, an 
animal which did not eat but which issued its orders 
in thoroughly comprehensible fashion, was the 
greatest delight of all. ‘ When he says twelve, he 
means, ‘‘ Put on the kettle;’’ when he says four, he 
means, ‘“‘ Go home.’’’ ‘There was some need of the 
polite dismissal accomplished through this conveni- 
ent animal, or the mission-house would never have 
known respite from visitors. 

Father Duperron thus describes the life of those 
early and comparatively happy days: 


‘ At four the bell rings for us to rise, then medita- 
tion, after which we celebrate Mass in turn until 
eight; silence is kept in the meanwhile, each one 
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being engaged in his spiritual reading or the recita- 
tion of the Little Hours. At eight o’clock we open 
the door for the Indians, who have access to the 
cabin until four in the afternoon. Some of the 
Fathers go their rounds among the cabins. At two 
o’clock the bell gives the sign for the examination 
of conscience, which is followed by dinner, during 
which a chapter of the Bible is read; while at supper 
we read the Philagie de Fésus, by Father du Barry. 
We say grace in Huron, for the sake of the Indians 
who are present. 

“At four o’clock we dismiss the Hurons who are 
not Christians, and we recite together Matins and 
Lauds. Then we hold a consultation for three- 
quarters of an hour on the progress or obstacles of 
the mission. ‘Then we take up the study of the 
language until half-past six, when we have supper. 
At eight the Litany and examination of conscience.’* 


Father le Mercier gives a charming glimpse of 
another side of their experience during an outbreak 
of sickness, when all the Fathers but himself were ill: 

‘On the first days, as we had no game, we had 
scarcely anything for our patients but a tea of wild 
purslane and sour grapes. These were our first 
broths. ‘True, we had a hen, but she did not lay 
an egg every day; and what was one egg among so 
many sick persons? It was amusing to see us who 
remained well watch for the laying of that egg; then 
a consultation was held to decide to whom it should 
be given as most in need of it, and our patients 
debated who should refuse it... . 


* Quoted in the Life of Father Jogues, 
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‘God lavished His benediction upon us during 
this little domestic affliction. Sick and well, none 
ever were in better spirits. The sick were as willing 
to live as to die; and their patience, piety, and devo- 
tion lightened the care we paid them day and night. 
As for the Fathers, they enjoyed a blessing scarcely 
ever granted in France—they received every morning 
the Holy Sacrament of the Altar. From this 
treasure they drew so much holy resolution, and so 
many good sentiments, that they loved their position 
dearly, and preferred their poverty toall the ease 
they might have enjoyed in France.’ 


Slowly, very slowly, the work organised itself. 
The children, ever first with the missionary, were 
gathered daily, and taught the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Ave (in Huron rhyme), the Commandments, the 
Creed, and a simple catechism. Later, as an experi- 
ment, a school for the training of Huron Christian 
boys was opened at Quebec, with twelve of their 
older boys. 

The grown people were less amenable; but 
gradually, as the months passed, the impressiveness 
of the devoted lives of these men had its effect, and 
it seemed as if confidence would yet be established. 
By 1638 there were two stations, with four Fathers 
at each, a regular routine of instructions and services, 
and even the beginning of training in agriculture. 
There must have been some need of this for the 
missionaries’ own sakes, for Father Chaumonot 
describes the ‘ mush’ which was the staple food of 
the mission as similar to ‘ the paste used in France 
to paper walls *! | 
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When the staff was increased by the arrival of 
industrial helpers from Quebec, one of the mission- 
aries writes cheerfully of the little community 
kneeling together in their chapel—a sight ‘ which 
repaid a hundred times over the cost of their labour.’ 
For there were now a few converts, and there is a 
joyful report of the first Christian marriage. 

The next step taken was the foundation of a central 
missionary reduction™ named Sainte Marie, designed 
to be large and inclusive in its functions; a place 
of retreat for the outlying workers, a place of 
upbuilding for the Christian community, having 
central schools, hospitals, and church. Out from 
it, it was hoped, would grow many activities of a 
permanent kind. Later, these reductions became 
four. 

Yet the work, even in its most hopeful time, was 
not without its painful experiences. An epidemic 
of smallpox broke out, and the Hurons, more closely 
congregated than ever before, were panic-stricken. 
The missionaries gave themselves to nursing, feeding, 
comforting, baptising where possible. ‘Those were 
long and heartbreaking months; for the people,whose 
trust had been so great a joy, now turned from them 
and their message in terror, accused them of sorcery, 
burned down their house, and threatened them with 
death. 

Then again, their calmness, courage, and especially 
their self-sacrifice, won for them their old influence; 
and we read that even chiefs were among their 
catechumens; the Church grew, and hopes rose high. 

But a worse enemy than the plague came upon 


* Reduction=an enclosed missionary settlement. 
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priests and people alike. The Iroquois, who had 
jealously watched from afar the process of the 
successful settlement of their ancient enemies, had 
only been biding their time; they would not allow 
those insufficiently guarded townships to become 
toostrong. From the year 1645 onwards the settle- 
ments were subjected to a series of raids, each one of 
which left the mission and the young Huron Church 
less able to defend themselves. The MHurons 
gathered in their need to Christ and to His ministers, 
and in no village was there during these years any 
church large enough to contain the congregations 
which now gathered in them. There remained 
always a kneeling crowd outside the door. Needless 
to say, priest and people, as they had lived, so they 
now died, together. Father Jogues, whose body 
already bore the marks of the brutality of these 
savage warriors, was taken prisoner and murdered. 
Father Daniel was conducting a service at the 
station of St. Joseph (July 4, 1648). The hunters 
of the community were out hunting, and only the 
women and children and the weaker men were 
present. ‘The Iroquois seized their opportunity, and 
burst upon the village with their wild war-yells. 
Father Daniel, realising that nothing could be 
done in the way of defence, moved around the church 
quieting and comforting his people. Having pro- 
nounced the General Absolution, he opened the 
back door leading into the woods, ushered the con- 
gregation silently out of the church, closed the door, 
and returned to the front to await the enemy. He 
succeeded in holding them in check until the escape 
was sure; then, ‘ by the shrine which he had reared 
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in the wilderness,’ he died, riddled with Iroquois 
arrows. 

There was a similar scene at the destruction of the 
station of St. Ignatius (March 16, 1649), where 
de Brébeuf and Lalement, with their converts, after 
a long-drawn-out torture, were burned to death 
together. 

When the news of the destruction of the townships 
of St. Joseph and St. Ignatius reached the lovely 
little settlement of Ste. Marie, the missionaries— 
Fathers Chaumonot and Ragueneau—determined 
to be beforehand with the enemy. They gradually 
gathered in the smaller companies from the out- 
stations, marshalled their little flock, whom they 
themselves had trained in peaceful occupations, and 
built and secretly launched sufficient boats for their 
purpose. ‘They then invited the Indians to a great 
feast, and when the wild song and dance and yell 
were in full swing, the hosts gradually stole away 
and made their last preparations. When the guests 
had retired and were overpowered by the heavy 
sleep which followed such functions, the Christians 
lovingly set fire to their station, that no savage 
heathen should desecrate the placewhich had become 
sacred to Christian home and Christian worship; 
they then slipped silently away and took to their 
boats. ‘This was one of the worst journeys of the 
many which are chronicled: it was made in the depth 
of winter; their numbers were large; and they had 
been unable to trust anyone who could have guided 
them through the trackless wilderness which lay 
between them and safety: ‘It took us four hours 
to carry our boats through the dense and unknown 
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forest. The perils in which we walked made us 
shudder after we had escaped them. We had no 
bed at night but the snow, after having passed entire 
days in icy water. ‘Ten days after our departure we 
reached the St. Lawrence, but it was frozen, and we 
had to cut a channel through the ice. Two days 
after, our little fleet nearly foundered in the rapids. 
We were in the Long Sault without knowing it; 
we found ourselves in the midst of breakers, with 
rocks on all sides, against which the mountains of 
water flung us at every stroke of our paddles. The 
cries of our people, mingling with the roar of the 
waters, added to the horror of the scene.’ It was 
thus that these two brave men led their little flock 
through the long wilderness journey to the rest and 
safety of Quebec, near which city a flourishing little 
Huron community was soon established. 

It would be impossible to omit here the tribute 
paid to Father Chaumonot, the Moses of this 
pilgrimage, by Father Campbell, the rather that it 
is a tribute of fact rather than of praise. Here is 
the record of this man, who was hss rightly named 

‘the man who drags the load’: 

‘He was there when de Brébeuf and his com- 
panions won their crowns of martyrdom. He was 
in St. Mary’s when the panic-stricken Hurons rushed 
in upon them in thousands. He was one of those 
who rowed away over the lake as the beloved mission 
was given over to the flames. He was side by side 
with Ragueneau when pestilence and famine were 
destroying the poor remnants of the tribe that had 
escaped the tomahawks of the Iroquois; and when all 
was given up, he came down with the four hundred 
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refugees over the thousand miles of river and forest 
to ask help and life for them at Quebec; and during 
the winter he went around from house to house to 
beg for bread for his famishing people. It was he 
who was chosen by his superiors to found the Huron 
settlement on the Isle d’Orleans; and so great was his 
influence with his flock, and so wise his government, 
that opposite Quebec there sprang up a settlement 
of native Christians whose piety recalled all that ever 
had been said of the famous Paraguay reductions.’ 

The Reduction of St. Francis Xavier des Pres, 
removed later to Sault St. Louis under the name of 
St. Francis Xavier du Sault, became a notable in- 
stitution. It set itself to train the Huron Christians 
to be citizens. The first conception of a higher 
education was dropped; the instructions were simple, 
pictorial, and practical. Morning prayers they 
conducted in their own huts; they met in church 
at sunrise for Mass, then scattered to the day’s work; 
the strong worked for their families and for the old 
and feeble. Meantime the children were gathered 
in church, taught, and catechised. At sunset all 
met for recreation and for prayers. The festivals 
of the Church were observed with great fervour, and 
to these were added two Huron festivals—the feast 
of the sowing and the feast of the first-fruits. 

It is the name of a woman which stands out from 
the rest of the community as in some sense the 
foundress of this settlement. She was an early 
convert of the mission. She first gathered her own 
children around her, then mastered her savage 
husband; then she won to the Faith heathen after 
heathen, taught and trained them, until the Church 
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which was in her house was a force for many miles 
around. Her name will not be forgotten as that of a 
succourer of many, beloved by French and Indian 
alike. ‘The cross set over her grave still stands—the 
only memorial left of the first home of this refuge of 
the broken Huron Church. 


Ill 
AMONG THE [ROQUOIS 


There are now no Iroquois; for in war they were 
at length vanquished, and the Iroquois lived by 
warfare. 

Yet, in their day, the Iroquois were the most 
powerful of the North American Indian tribes; they 
inspired dread in all their neighbours, not only by 
their open raids but by their jealousy and treachery, 
and by their fiendish delight in the infliction of slow 
and brutal torture. 

They were also a continual source of uneasiness 
to the French colonists; and the efforts of the 
missionaries to reach and civilise them had all the 
backing of French influence to add—had it been 
possible to add—to the passion of those heroic am- 
bassadors of Jesus Christ for the salvation of a people 
so far removed from His grace. Effort after effort 
was made to gain a footing in their territory; martyr 
after martyr was added to the long list of those who, 
still hoping, flung themselves into this warfare of 
love. 

The name of Simon le Moyne stands out from 
amongst the rest as having made the greatest im- 
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pression upon this untamable people. His experi- 
ences, often told in his own charming words, form 
an interesting part of the short chapter of missionary 
history which tells of the Church of the Iroquois. 

Father le Moyne had been a professor in the college 
at Clermont, and a member of a league of prayer 
for the missions in Canada. hither he followed 
his prayers in 1638, and was for several years associ- 
ated with the Huron mission in its earlier stages. 
Here are one or two delightful glimpses of his life 
while opening up a new district: 

‘I do not know whether it is my sins that close 
to me the gate of the country I have so earnestly 
desired; but at all events here I am, stripped and 
forsaken, on a point of sand, beyond the little nation 
of the Algonquins, with no other house than the 
great world. Only three days ago the canoe that 
carried our little baggage upset in the water, and 
our packages were carried away by the current, so 
that we have nothing whatever with us. God be 
blessed for all.’ 

‘Marvellous if this scrap of paper should reach 
you after shooting so many rapids, and encountering, 
as It must, so many dangers! Is it not because my 
spirit has opened the way for it, not once, but again 
and again, a thousand times? ... 

‘Oh, if you could see me here, in this end of the 
world, blessing the water, singing at Asperges, and 
saying Holy Mass for the parishioners of this district 
—for after eight or nine months we count in this 
barbarous region two or three Churches, or gather- 
ings of neophytes. But, what a consolation it is to a 
sympathetic heart to see here every day in our cabins 
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how our good Jesus is adored by a people to whom He 
is as yet only partially known. I say every day, for 
although they do not come to hear the Mass except 
at the solemn feasts and on Sundays, yet they come 
to our bark chapel every morning and often every 
evening to say their prayers. Do you know how? 
We have translated into their language the sign of 
the Cross, a suitable act of contrition of twelve or 
thirteen lines, the Pater, the Ave, and several 
prayers of that sort, which these faithful neophytes 
—most of them adults and aged men—recite after 
me on all sides, with great feeling. God from the 
beginning must indeed have made good their defects 
of understanding, since they themselves so discreetly 
feign not to notice our blunders in the pronunciation 
of their language.’ . . 

Following this happy beginning came the years 
of disappointment and grief, of dangerous tasks and 
great sufferings. Brother missionarieswere martyred; 
the Huron church was beaten off its own ground, 
and Father le Moyne was chiefly employed in follow- 
ing, consoling, rescuing (where possible) the beloved 
fugitives. It was in pursuing this task that he came 
first into contact with the Iroquois. 

In 1653 the Iroquois made peace overtures to 
the colonists; and the Governor, grateful for the 
possibility, although not perhaps very hopeful of 
permanent relief, appointed le Moyne his ambas- 
‘sador to Onondaga, the headquarters of the tribe. 
The tale of the journey and the mission must be told 
in his own words: 

‘ Fuly 19th (1653).—-It is a pleasure, sweet and 


innocent beyond conception, to have under these 
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conditions no shelter but the trees, planted by 
Nature since the creation of the world... . 

‘ 215t.—It rains all night, and the bare rocks serve 
us as bed, mattress, and everything else. He who 
has God with him rests calmly everywhere. 

On the 26th.—A high wind forces us to land. A 
cabin is soon made; bark is stripped from the neigh- 
bouring trees and thrown over poles planted in the 
ground on either side to meet in the form of an 
arbour; and there you have our house complete. 
Ambition gains no entrance to this palace, and it is 
every whit as acceptable to us as if its roof were of 
gold... . (On another day they were ‘ forced 
to take the shelter of the canoe, which, turned 
bottom upward, serves as a house.) 

‘August 5th (arrival at Onondaga).—The roads 
are full of people going and coming who are out to 
greet me. One calls me brother; another, uncle; 
another, cousin. I never had so many kinsfolk 
before. At a quarter of a league from the village, 
I began a harangue which brought me into high 
favour. I called by name all the captains, families, 
and persons of importance. I spoke slowly and in the 
tone of a captain. I told them that peace was 
attending my course, that I was dispelling war in the 
more distant nations, and that joy was accompanying 
me. ‘[wo captains made a harangue upon my en- 
trance with a joy and light upon their countenance 
I had never seen in savages. That night I caused 
the chiefs to assemble in order to give them two 
presents. ‘The purpose of the first was to ‘“‘ wipe 
their eyes,” so that they might look.on me with 
favour; the second was to remove any gall. 
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‘ August 1oth.—The chiefs assembled, and | 
opened the proceedings with a public prayer, which 
I offered on my knees and in a loud voice, using the 
Fluron tongue throughout. I appealed to the great 
Master of heaven and earth that He might inspire 
us to act for His glory and for our own good. | 
cursed all the demons of hell, since they are spirits 
of discord, and I prayed the guardian angels of the 
entire country to speak to the hearts of my hearers 
when my words should strike their ears. I astonished 
them greatly when they heard me name them all by 
nations, bands, and families, and each person indi- 
vidually who was of some little consequence—all 
by the help of my written list which was to them a 
thing both of charm and novelty. 3 

‘T told them I had nineteen words to lay before 
them’ (each word went with a gift of belts, by each 
of which the Iroquois were bound to some point). 
‘With the nineteenth present I wiped away the tears 
of the young warriors for the death of their great 
captain.’ 

Then followed the Indian speeches, to which 
le Moyne listened with an impressive dignity which 
seems greatly to have amused himself. 

He had some missionary fruit even of this political 
mission; for he cheered the Huron Christian captives, 
some of whom he had himself baptised years before; 
and he baptised one of the Iroquois chiefs. The 
missionary wished to delay this baptism, being far 
from assured of the sincerity of the convert; but 
was won by the appeal—‘ I have the Faith, can I 
not be a Christian to-day ?’ 

‘I recovered,’ he writes, ‘ from the hands of these 
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barbarians the New Testament of Father de Brébeuf, 
whom they cruelly put to death five years before; 
and another little book of devotion that had been 
used by Father Garnier, whom these very people 
killed four years ago. ‘These two Fathers were at 
their missions when that blessed death overtook © 
them as the reward for the labours of many years 
which they spent in holy service in these regions. 
As for myself, who had been a witness to the sanctity 
of their lives and the glory of their deaths, I shall 
all my life attach greater value to these two little 
books, their beloved relics, than if I had found a 
mine of gold or silver. 

‘I gathered the chiefs again, and planted the first 
stake for a new cabin.’ 

‘15tb.—I gave my farewell feast.’ 

Thus, to all appearance successful, he returned 
to Quebec, arriving on September 11, 1654. 

But the peace had to be made again and again, 
now with one tribe, now with another; and le Moyne, 
fulfilling his missionary vocation as best he might, 
was called upon to find in peace-bearing his true 
vocation. His last long journey was made in 1661, 
which he records thus: 

‘Arrived August 12. Received by the chiefs. 
Concluded treaty of peace. Preached. Chief’s 
hut used as chapel. It was rude indeed, but our 
Lord, who deigns to veil himself under the forms 
of bread and wine, will not disdain to dwell beneath 
a roof of bark; and the woods of our forest are not 
less precious in His eyes than the cedars of Lebanon; 
since where He is, there is Paradise.’ 

But this was a more difficult mission, for the tribe 
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was hostile, and le Moyne was kept a captive with 
other French captives to whom he had hoped to 
bring release. Before the peace mission was ended, 
this gentlest of missionaries had been tortured 
cruelly by fire, his body being so burned that the 
wounds were still unhealed many months later. 
Nevertheless, he completed his task, concluded a 
satisfactory peace, and had the joy of conducting 
his fellow-countrymen back to the colony in safety; 
his health had been completely shattered by the 
anxieties and the sufferings of this latest mission, 
and he died at Quebec very shortly after his return. 

And this was the song sung to the memory of 
Father Simon le Moyne by an Iroquois Christian 
chief: 3 


Ondessonke, dost thou hear me from the land of souls to which 
thou hast passed so quickly? 

It was thou who didst so often lay thy head on the scaffolds of the 
Mohawks; 

Thou who hast gone so bravely into their very fires to rescue so 
many of the French; 

Thou who didst bear peace and tranquillity wherever thou didst 
dwell. . 


We have seen thee on our council mats decide peace and war; 
Our cabins became too small when thou didst enter; 

And our villages were too contracted when thou wast there; 
So great was the crowd drawn by thy words. 


Thou hast so often taught us that the life of misery is followed by 
one of eternal bliss; 

Now that thou enjoyest it, what reason have we for grief ? 

But we deplore thee, because in losing thee we have lost our father 
and protector. 

Nevertheless, we will be consoled, because thou continuest to be 
so in heaven, 

And because thou hast found in that abode of bliss the infinite joy 
of which thou hast so often spoken to us. 
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Meantime, the Jesuit Fathers had followed up 
Father le Moyne’s first peace mission by sending 
Fathers d’Ablon and Chaumonot (1655), and, later, 
Fathers Menard, Ragueneau, and le Mercier, all 
experienced missionaries, to establish a settlement 
at Onondaga. 

They were received with banquets and speeches 
of welcome; their hut was ready for them; the site 
of their chapel was chosen. Before long the 
missionaries were as busy as they could be, teaching, 
baptising, and—this seems to have been a feature 
of the Iroquois mission—telling Bible stories over 
the camp fires by night. A small group of colonists 
was added to the missionary staff, and hope rose high. 

But, possibly because the colonising settlement 
was unwelcome, the latent jealousy awoke, several 
colonists were murdered, and the missionaries 
became conscious that the whole European com- 
munity was in grave danger. Boats were built in 
secret, all preparations were made; and upon the 
first hint of a serious rising against them, they 
accomplished a midnight flight (1658). ‘This ended 


the mission for the time being. 


The next effort was associated with the name of 
Garacontié (the sun that advances), an Iroquois 
Indian, and a true friend, first of Father le Moyne, 
later of the whole mission. 

Garacontié was not a chief, nor a warrior, but he 
was a man of wisdom, and had great influence with 
his tribe. He had watched the missionaries with 
interest while holding entirely aloof from them, 
and had come to the conclusion that the religion 
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and the civilisation which they represented were in 
the true line of,advance. After the midnight flight 
of the first Onondaga colony, he boldly took up 
their cause; he protected the converts, and on 
pretence of feasting them, gave them the opportunity 
of holding their religious services. 

His counsels succeeded with the tribe so well that 
in 1660 an embassy was sent to Montreal, demanding 
the return of the ‘ black-coats’; and in token of their 
honourable intentions four of their French prisoners 
were returned. 

After much hesitation, Father le Moyne,* as 
being the one entirely acceptable missionary, was 
sent back with the embassy. Garacontié met and 
welcomed him; assisted in the drawing up of a new 
treaty; allowed the use of his own hut as a chapel, 
and in every way laboured to secure for the mission 
a lasting opportunity. 

But this effort also failed. The tribe had now 
learned the use of strong drink, supplied, to their 
disgrace, by Dutch traders; and they became liable 
to ferocious outbursts of sheer savagery. Le Moyne 
was recalled. A raid upon the colony was met by 
French troops, the Iroquois were severely punished, 
and some years of a sullen peace settled upon the 
tribes. : 


One further effort was made in 1668, Father le 
Mercier now being Superior at Quebec. He decided 
to plant the mission in strength; and within a year, 
under Garacontié’s guidance, strong settlements 
were built and occupied at the four chief Iroquois 


* ‘This was le Moyne’s fifth peace journey, 
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centres. Already there was the nucleus of a Church 
in the Huron Christian captives, and in the few 
remaining Iroquois converts of the earlier missions. 

The missionaries themselves approached their 
task with a new conception of the need of this 
people. Hitherto in all their missions they had 
been the friends and servants of their people; 
now they came using authority and exacting sub- 
mission; their humility had been misunderstood 
for weakness; stern demand for loyalty to treaties 
and obedience to the moral law would not be mis- 
understood. How the system would have worked 
if the powerful influence of Garacontié had not been 
exerted on the missionary side it is impossible to 
judge. There were certainly at this time some 
years of prosperous work. 

Garacontié had himself long withstood any 
personal confession of the Christian Faith, but at 
length he yielded, and was baptised at Quebec. He 
returned to Onondaga, where he spent his later 
years, a humble and patient Christian man, a helper 
of the Church and a friend of peace. He died in 
1676, and a great cross was set up over his grave, 
‘that all might see it from afar, and know that 
Garacontié was a Christian.’ 

Not long after his death disaster once more, and 
for the last time, fell upon the mission. ‘The settle- 
ments were treacherously attacked, the missionaries 
were driven away, and the Iroquois Church, like 
the Huron Church before it, was forced to seek a 
refuge at the Jesuit headquarters. 
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. IV 
Tue Men: AN APPRECIATION 


‘It is astonishing with what serenity these men 
faced the impossible,’ writes their biographer, 
Father Campbell, S.J. 

The missions to all appearance failed, the mission- 
aries remained. 

They laboured and hoped; no sooner had hope 
begun to yield to fruition than destruction came 
upon them; destruction was little other than a signal 
for a fresh start; until at length, as we have seen, 
the whole fabric of their labour fell in hopeless ruin. 

Yet, surely, they being dead speak. 

Father Isaac Jogues arrived in Canada in 1636. 
We have his letter to his mother, written upon his 
arrival: 


‘Honovrep Moruer, 
‘I do not know What je nea enter heaven, 

but this I know, that it is difficult to experience in 
this world a joy more excessive and more overflowing 
than I felt in setting foot in the New World, and 
celebrating my first Mass on the Day of the Visitation. 
I felt as if it were Christmas Day for me, and that 
I was to be born again to a new life and a life in 


God.’ 


Into ten years of missionary service this frail man 
crowded long marches and heavy labours; he was 
taken prisoner by the Iroquois, and endured mutila- 
tion and burning, until he longed for the death which 
his captors denied him. 
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At length he was ransomed, and sent home to 
France a broken and aged man, whom his own mother 
failed to recognise. He was received with all the 
reverence due to his sufferings: the Society welcomed 
him; the Queen of France kissed his mutilated hands; 
the Pope gave him a special dispensation, although 
mutilated, to celebrate Mass. He might well have 
rested upon his laurels. 

But his heart was in Canada, and thither he 
returned, to die gladly with his Huron children when 
the Mohawks came down upon their home and 
destroyed it. ‘His sufferings rather than his 
labours give him a place in the annals,’ writes Shea; 
if it be so, it is the high place we accord to an 
unfailing constancy, and patience, and trust, in the 
midst of it all. 


Father Claude d’Ablon had the long record of 
forty-three years of service. Like Father Jogues, 
he was gentle by nature; and we are told that ‘ his 
music did wonders with the wild natives.’ He 
reveals himself, as so many of these men do, in his 
own words. Bedded in a swamp after a long day’s 
march, he writes quaintly, ‘the most patient is 
the best bedded’; and again he describes himself as 
‘lying under the shelter of an icy north wind.’ 
During a terrible winter journey he wrote, ‘In 
weariness God is strong, and in bitterness we find 
Him indeed sweet.’ 

It was in the spirit of these words following that 
the whole of his laborious life was lived: 

‘A single conversation on heavenly themes with 
a savage in some wooded nook or on the edge of a 
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rock; a soul won for God; a child baptised; a 
barbarian at your feet weeping over the sins of many 
years, although they may often be years of ignorance, 
impart a joy greater than the trouble of a long and 
arduous journey.’ 

Father Peter Millet, long a captive of the Onieda 
tribe, known amongst the Indians as Tcharonhiag- 
non, ‘ the one who looked up to heaven,’ had perhaps 
the most tragic fate of all. For he was summoned 
with the leaders of the tribe to a convention of 
peace; his people, trusting him, obeyed the summons, 
were treacherously surrounded, and led into cap- 
tivity. Millet knew well that he would be held 
responsible for the white man’s treachery, and made 
no attempt to return. He went to Niagara, and 
worked there until the end of his long life; even if 
his faith in his fellow-Christians were broken, in 
God he remained strong; and to him we owe this 
great confession of the Faith: 


‘ CHRIST REIGNETH, CONQUERETH, COMMANDETH. 


In 1646 Father Gabriel Druilettes took up the 
hitherto fitfully conducted mission to the Abnaki 
tribe, with wonderful results. The Gospel was re- 
ceived with joy. His little wooden chapel became the 
centre of the tribal life. Father de Druilettes lived 
entirely as an Abnaki, travelling with the hunters, 
and settling with the settlers. When he was recalled 
to headquarters the grief was very great. 

After three years he was permitted to return, and 
had a wonderful reception. A feast was prepared 
in every hut, and he had to partake of all! ‘Wehave 
thee at last; thou art our father, our patriarch, our 
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countryman.’ When trouble fell upon this mission 
also, the Church was transferred to the Reduction 
of St. Joseph. 

And what shall we more say? for the space 
would fail us to tell of Father Garnier, a delicate 
man who, when upon an errand of mercy, lost his 
life while wrestling with floating ice; of Father 
Masse, whom the Superior named ‘le pére utile’; 
of Father Frémin, who ‘had the air of a military 
man,’ but was ‘the apostle of the babies’; of 
Father de Lamberville, ‘ one of the holiest mission- 
aries of New France, whom the Indians named “ the 
divine man’’’; of Father Bruyas, the philologist; 
of Father Bressani, who was again and again captured 
and tortured, until he wrote, ‘I could not have 
believed that a man was so hard to kill’; of Father 
Ménard, ‘ the most spiritual of all the missionaries,’ 
who was named by his brethren ‘ Pater Frugifer,’ 
the father who made every moment bear fruit; he 
wandered into the depths of the forest in pursuit 
of his service, and never returned; and of Father 
de Carheil, a Breton nobleman, who gave to the 
Indians sixty years of toil, and brought to it, wrote 
his friend le Mercier, ‘ rare gifts from God, notably 
a remarkable grace of prayer, an unusual contempt 
for everything that does not lead to God, and an 
incredible zeal in bringing souls to Christ.’ 

‘These all died in faith, not having received the 
promise.’ 

Here is a letter written by five of these men to 
their friends on the eve of their martyrdom; the 
letter admirably expresses the mind of the whole 
missionary army: | 
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and offering the sacrifice of our lives for our good 
Master Jesus Christ. It is a singular favour which 
His goodness confers upon us, to make us endure 
something for His love. May He be blessed for 
evermore for having chosen us among so many 
thousands of others to come to this country to help 
Him to carry His cross. May His holy will be done 
in all things. If he wishes us to die now, what a 
happiness it is for us! If He reserves us for other 
trials, may He be likewise blessed. If you hear that 
He has crowned our little labour here, or rather, our 
desires, bless Him; for we desire to die for Him, 
and it is He who gave us the grace to do so. 


‘ JEAN DE BréBEur. 
‘Francois LE MERCIER. 
‘ PrerRE CHASTELAIN. 

‘ CHARLES GARNIER. 
‘Paut RAGuUENEAU.’ 
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IN PARAGUAY 
I 


INTRODUCTION 


‘His must be a cold heart who after reading the history of 
Paraguay and of these holy men who conquered nations by leading 
them to the Cross, who in the words of Montesquieu ‘‘ repaired 
the outrage of the Spaniards and healed one of the most deadly 
wounds ever inflicted on the human race’’—his must be a cold 
heart who still will say, “it was all with a political view.” ’ 

‘Their career was not characterised by a wild fanaticism or a 
hasty zeal—that often fails in the fiery trial; but by a preparedness 
of soul, a perfect self-command, and a chivalrous courage that were 
very remarkable in men of hitherto retired habits, tenants of the 
cloister and the college. 

‘ During many years they were scattered over the vast continent 
and, unaided by each other, they lived and died solitarily; but as 
their converts multiplied and the nations obeyed their words, they 
built seminaries, churches, and towns, until in less than half a 
century they stood, a strong embodied host, no longer desolate.”* 


TueEse are the words of a Protestant historian, and 
they fitly introduce the history to which they refer— 
the history of the missions of the seventeenth 
century in South America. 

Whatever may be said of conditions in that con- 
tinent to-day, at the time with which we are con- 
cerned the missionary and his ‘ reduction’ were 
the saving salt over the whole of the colonised area. 

The Spanish Colonists —We cannot rid ourselves 
of the colonist. In India and Japan were the Portu- 

* Carne’s Lives of Eminent Missionaries, vol. iii. 
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guese, in North America the French; here in South 
America we meet the Spaniard, and in him we meet 
the colonial element at its worst. ‘The missionary 
story is largely the story of the battle between the 
missionary care for the Indian tribes and the 
ambition, greed, disloyalty, and cruelty of Spanish 
settlers. The French colonist in Canada was, in the 
beginning at least, a good type of Frenchman; the 
Spanish colonist of South America was very often 
the worst type of Spaniard. For these the Indians 
existed solely to be the slaves of their desire, and the 
slavery was a bondage unspeakably cruel. 

The Mamelukes——Worse even than the Spanish 
colonist was the class known as the Mamelukes. 
These were a mixed race—Europeans of every 
nationality but the very offscouring of their nations 
—men who had discarded every sort of moral and 
social restraint, whose women were the stolen 
daughters of the Indians, their slaves as well as the 
mothers of their sons. ‘These lawless raiders were 
the terror of the colonist and of the Indian alike. 

South America was no field for any missionary 
who sought his own. To perils from the heathen 
were added perils from his own countrymen; and 
far more terrible to the faithful pastor were the 
perils which surrounded the little flock which he 
had gathered around him, perils, as we shall see, 
incident to the very fact of his work among them. 


The Missions—We have chosen the mission in 
Paraguay as our illustration of South American 
missions. 

It was in the year 1586 that the first Bishop of 
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Tucuman, a Dominican missionary, realising in some 
measure the problem which lay before Christianity 
in his diocese, invited the Jesuit Fathers to come to 
the aid of the Dominican and Franciscan missions 
already established in Paraguay. The invitation 
was accepted, and a band of men was sent from the 
Brazil and Peru centres. 

They began, as Francis had done in Goa, with the 
colonists, and there was a temporary revival of 
religious living in the various Spanish settlements. 
When they turned to the Indian tribes in the villages 
around, they found them very responsive. In a 
short time the catechumens being prepared for 
baptism were some seven thousand; and the 
missionaries worked with the greater hope, that they 
received a promise from the king himself that hence- 
forth no Christian convert should be enslaved. 

They appealed, this promise in hand, to the 
colonists. ‘They would not go forward to their 
work without making their conditions clear. They 
would make men and Christians of the Indians; 
they would settle them, teach them the inestimable 
value of an ordered and peaceful life; but they would 
not do this that the lesson should be unlearned under 
Spanish slave raids and Spanish wickedness. Faith 
must be kept and the king’s word must be respected. 

This, the missionaries contended further, was the 
best policy for Spain herself. ‘The Indians made 
bad slaves; and already, under the oppression of their 
masters, they were showing signs which might 
portend eventual extinction through the burdens 
and terrors of the white man’s yoke. On the other 
hand, they would, it was insisted, make excellent 
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allies, comrades, and even servants, as free and fearless 
Christian peoples. 

But such foresight could not be expected of a 
society the only ends of which were selfish gain. 
Promises were made indeed, but only to be broken. 
The missions, which were unusually successful in 
the case of the South American tribes, were raided 
again and again, the men carried off to slavery, the 
women to the shame which they had learnt to loathe. 

Father Monroy went alone to work among the 
Omeuaca, a wild tribe which had been a constant 
danger to the colony; he carried with him a treaty 
of peace. The people responded to his friendship, 
gathered to him as to a father, and learned the 
meaning of trust and love. The colonists only 
waited until they could without danger fall upon the 
tribe. The Indians would have no more of Father 
Monroy after the best of their men and women 
had been carried off; and we may suppose that he had 
little desire to return, for very shame. 

With another tribe, a very hopeful beginning had 
been made; and the missionaries, determining to 
found a settlement at some distance from the colony, 
had secured a guide to lead them and their little 
company of converts to the chosen clearing; the 
guide turned traitor, and led them straight along 
the path which ended in the slave-market. 
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THe RepucrTions 


It was this heartbreaking experience—of preach- 
ing freedom, love, and trust to a people whose 
response was so encouraging, only to find himself 
to be the decoy which lured them to their destruction 
—it was this experience which led to the great 
experiment in missionary policy for which the South 
American missions are famous. 

There was a second motive for such an experiment, 
which concerned the Indian tribes themselves. 
They were strong races, still nomadic, wild, and un- 
tamed, in some cases cannibal, very restive under 
control, unless indeed the control were brutal. ‘The 
first three missionaries sent to the outlying tribes 
were killed and eaten. Those who were able to 
remain for a time discovered that impressions, if 
rapid, were impermanent. ‘There was no doubt 
that the civilising and Christianising process, under 
the best conditions, must be very gradual; the 
missionaries’ efforts must be patient and continuous, 
as well as uninterrupted. 

The Beginning —The idea conceived by the men 
who had given themselves to the solution of the 
problem before them was, therefore, to remove as 
far as it was possible from the colonial towns, and 
from the pathway both of colonist and of hateful 
Mameluke; to shelter themselves and their people 
behind the natural defences of the rapids of the 
mighty rivers—-the Paraguay and the Uruguay— 
and the wild luxuriance of the untracked forests; 
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and upon some chosen site to clear and to build for 
themselves and their children a settlement, a home, 
and to found the Church of Christ among tribes 
unacquainted with the unlovely character of those 
who bore His sacred Name. 

The note of the character of these missionaries is 
that of a sublime patience. Having arrived, after 
many weeks of travelling, at some likely spot— 
sheltered, fertile, well watered, and with Indian 
tribes, not too distant, around them—they would 
themselves settle down, clear sufficient ground, 
start building, farming, cattle-keeping, the necessary 
industries. Meantime, visits were exchanged with 
their Indian neighbours, and long camp-fire talks 
prepared the way for the eventual conviction that 
hunting is only a part, and that warfare is no neces- 
sary part, of the life of a man; and that the gains of 
an ordered and industrious life are well worth their 
cost in training and discipline; that the missionaries 
themselves were there to be their friends, to aid 
them in every way open to them; and, always, the 
motive of love—the love of Jesus Christ whose story 
they sang or told-—was presented as the underlying 
motive of all true living. 

The Indians of these remote parts were not easy 
to win, but the object-lesson of the little community 
of convert refugees which almost invariably formed 
a part of the settlement was before them, and 
patience told in the long run. When persuaded 
to accept training, they were found to be clever 
and adaptable, excellent workmen; when persuaded 
to believe in the need of a Saviour, and of a life 
towards God, they gave themselves to religious 
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relationships with the same adaptability and with a 
simple, humble trust. 

The General Plan.—The reductions were built 
upon one general plan, modified only by the exigen- 
cies of the locality. A central square was marked 
out. On one side were the church—always built 
first—the mission house, the dispensary, the college 
for young men preparing for the priesthood; the 
beautifully laid out and kept God’s Acre lay behind 
the church. 

On the other three sides of the great square were 
the little houses of the Christians, to each family 
a home. 

Out from the four corners of the square branched 
the streets which contained the well-built stores, 
workshops, and granaries of the reduction; and 
further still, stretching farther and farther outwards 
as the need grew, were the farms and fields, the 
plantations and orchards. 

T he Routine.—Obviously the formation of a routine 
of life which should not be too severe in its strain 
upon men and women newly emerging from the 
lawless freedom of the wilderness, and should yet 
provide sufficient training in the various industries, 
and the needful discipline of character, was of 
supreme importance. 

The day was begun with the celebration of Mass, 
after which the workers separated, the farmers to the 

arms and the flocks, the workmen and workwomen 
to their shops. The men were weavers, tailors, 
shoemakers, carpenters, and metal-workers; the 
women spun and did needlework, in addition to 
their household duties. In the more advanced 
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reductions exquisite church embroidery, wood- 
carving, and even organ-building were taught. 

Meantime the children were at school, where the 
three R’s formed the basis of their instruction, and 
their industrial training was begun. 

At sunset the church bell called the workers 
home; and after the evening devotions in church, all 
gathered in the square for recreation. On 
Saturdays the working day was shortened, and 
confessions were heard in church. On Sundays 
they rested and worshipped. 

But this daily routine, so excellent in its simple 
discipline, was frequently relieved. There were 
exchange visits with other reductions—occasions 
of great joy; and there were festivals when the usual 
white garb of the workaday life was exchanged for 
the brilliantly coloured clothing of the holiday. 
On these occasions the square was given over to 
merriment, games, dancing, and music. But, beyond 
all other recreations the festivals of the Church were- 
emphasised by the missionaries and beloved of the 
people. 

The festival of Corpus Christi was the supreme 
festival of the year. Preparations for its celebration 
were begun many weeks before. Altars were set 
up at intervals along the avenues of the township, 
and were decked with flowers and fruit; the church 
and the houses were decorated; the whole reduction 
prepared its gala dress. 

The feast was begun on the evening before, being 
introduced with music and illuminations and a 
fete in the square. On the day itself, after High 


‘Mass in the church, a procession was formed, and 
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the Blessed Sacrament was borne under its canopy, 
with joyful hymns, around the whole town. It 
passed each little home, where the seed and the 
plants for the next season’s sowing were laid out, 
‘that the Lord Himself might bless them as He 
passed along.’ ‘The procession rested at each of the 
altars which had been set up, while prayers were 
said and hymns were sung. ‘Thus, the whole settle- 
ment became a church for this one glad day. After 
Vespers, all met once again in the square, when a 
miracle play would be produced; for the Bible 
stories and their lessons were largely learned by 
acting them. 

It was a homely, varied, idyllic life; wisely ordered 
_ and balanced. ‘To take one example only, the manly 
sport of the forest hunter was not lost; but the grace 
of gentleness was emphasised by the immunity 
of all living things from harm within the reduction; 
the wild birds and the deer of the forest were as free 
of the square as the children, and tame creatures 
were to be met everywhere. 

The Government and Discipline.—The government 
without and within the reduction was a carefully 
considered and adjusted order. 

They were held under the direct rule—unmedi- 
tated by the colonial government—of Spain; a 
small yearly tribute was paid, and each reduction 
supplied a band of soldiers. 

Ecclesiastically, the bishop of the diocese was the 
head of the reduction; but his visits were necessarily 
rare owing to the six hundred miles, more or less, 
of natural boundary which the missionaries had 
placed between themselves and the colonial cities. 
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The local Superior of the Society, at the central 
reduction, guided and unified the management of 
the whole. 

‘Two missionaries were resident at each reduction; 
one for the work of the church itself, the other for 
itineration among the neighbouring tribes. But the 
internal government was largely and increasingly 
placed in the hands of the people themselves. The 
Regidor, a most important functionary, was respon- 
sible for the social and moral welfare of the whole 
community. 

The strength of the system lay in the fact that 
each settlement was literally a commonwealth. 
The reduction was the common possession of its 
people, and each member of it was answerable to all 
the members. The farmer held his fields rent free 
save for his share of the tribute to Spain; at sowing 
time he got his seed from the common stock: the 
same amount had to be returned at harvest. His 
oxen were a loan from the community, involving 
for him their food and care only. The trade was 
the trade of the community. Fur and cotton, 
tobacco, fruit and honey, rhubarb and sarsaparilla* © 
were carried to the markets; the necessary stores 
and implements were brought back. The Indian 
became a practised and successful merchant for 
the common good. 

The most fertile of the allotments of land was 
worked entirely by the children, under trained 
farmers, and was called ‘ the field of God.’ ‘The 
whole of its harvest was devoted to the helpless, 

* The Jesuits of South America were the discoverers of the 


medical value of bark and of rhubarb. 
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the invalids and orphans, and to the families of 
those unable for any reason to earn their own living— 
¢.g., those employed in the service of the reduction. 
Sismondi sums up his account of the American 
missionaries and their work in these words: true, 
surely, of the spirit which conceived institutions 
such as these, even as, alas! they are true also of 
the character of much of the European colonial 
character: 

‘They employed only kindness, charity, and a 
paternal, providential care; others have desired to 
educate savages by instruction, emulation, commerce, 
industry; and they have communicated to them the 
passions of civilised nations before the reason which 
could control and the discipline which could restrain — 
them. Throughout the whole world the contact 
of the European nations—English, French, Dutch— 
with savages has caused them to melt away like wax 
before a blazing fire. In the American mission, on 
the contrary, the Red race multiplied rapidly under 
the direction of the Jesuits. ‘Their Indians—so it 
has been said—were only big children. Grant it; 
after their expulsion, the Spaniards, Portuguese, 
English, and French have made tigers of them.’* 

The Religious Training.—But it was upon the 
upbuilding of the-religious character that the 
missionaries counted for the vigour of the Christian 
nation of which they had dreamed. We have 
referred to the daily services, and to the function 
of the religious festival in the routine of the reduc- 
tion. The ideal was that God was with them; that 
the daily duties and recreations began and ended 
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in God; and the religious services, whether the 
Eucharist on Sundays or the hymns of the Proces- 
sional, were largely of the nature of thank-offerings. 

The Confessional held a large place in the scheme 
of training; and we are told that the confessions were 
often made ‘ with every mark of sincerity and con- 
trition.? A wise rule permitted any penitent to 
make his confession, if he chose, to the priest of 
another reduction. 

Lastly, the reverence taught, and felt, by these 
simple Christians for the gift of their Lord in the 
Holy Sacrament lay at the very heart of their lives, 
demanding of them a purity and love and holiness 
which in a wonderful degree they learned to 
manifest. 

The savage nature was hard to tame, its evil 
tendencies hard to overcome; but a living God, a 
present self-offering Christ, a true brotherhood, 
a simple life—these had their inevitable fruit. 

Perhaps the most touching feature of the character 
of these young Christian communities was their sense 
of social responsibility, which revealed itself in many 
charming forms: visitors to the reductions were 
received with a beautiful hospitality ; new missionaries 
found every man, woman, and child eager to help 
them with their language; women loved to have little 
heathen children to train for Christ. Above all, 
their missionary zeal was a passion; when about 
to accompany the missionary on a preaching tour— 
as they loved to do—they prepared themselves with 
the greatest care, for to be the means of saving one 


soul was worth any cost. A baptismal service was- 


a very joyous occasion. 
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’ IIl 
Tue EnbD oF THE REDUCTIONS 


It has often been said, in criticism of the reduc- 
tions, that the Jesuits were training a nation of 
children; whether this would have proved to be 
the case we have no means of knowing, for the 
reduction was a prophecy only; it never became a 
fulfilment. | 

By the year 1629, indeed, there were twenty-one 
reductions; but the year 1629 was the last year of 
peace. For the idyll ends in tragedy. There had 
been much trial during the years of formation, — 
chiefly that which appears to accompany the first 
settlement of any open-air people—loss of health, 
and epidemics of positive disease—but these were as 
nothing compared with the appearance, even at 
their distant and isolated settlements, of the 
Spanish trader and the Mameluke. 

Appeals to the local government were futile; 
appeals to the king were little better in their result. 
The colonists turned violently upon the missionary — 
body. One Father gave mortal offence by paying 
his Indian builders at the same rate as he paid the 
Spanish. Another brought upon himself the wrath 
of a city by preaching publicly against the sin of 
seizing whole communities of innocent and trusting 
men and women that they might be used or sold 
as slaves. Eventually the Jesuit Fathers were driven 
out of all the colonial cities. Accusations were also 
made concerning the conduct of the reductions; 
and it availed them very little that the missionaries 
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offered to throw every reduction open to the fullest 
inspection. 

But the invasion of the Mamelukes, conducted 
with a refinement of wicked purpose and method, 
was the real death of the reductions. For the 
Mamelukes added to their lust for gold a hatred of 
the missions which nothing but the subtlest cruelty 
could satisfy. They would dress as priests, come 
among the people, talk gently, even of Jesus, gather 
a crowd; then their hidden soldiers would rush forth, 
seize and carry them off, when the bewildered and 
heart-broken men and women were assured by their 
captors that the reductions had been founded by 
the Fathers for this very purpose. 

Later, when guile failed—although seeds of 
distrust of the missionaries had been sowed to some 
purpose—came the open slave raid. Reduction 
after reduction was seized; and the people, unready 
and untrained for war, were defenceless. When 
carried off, their missionaries accompanied them, 
striving, as best they might, to comfort them; but 
in many cases their faith had been shattered and 
the ministrations of the men who were responsible— 
although so innocently—for their ruin were rejected. 

During the year 1630 sixty thousand Indians 
were sold at Rio Janeiro, a large proportion of them 
being Christians from Jesuit reductions. 

No reduction, even the most distant, was now 
secure; at work, or church, or play, the enemy might 
come upon them; and the only possible action, in 
the case of those still unraided, was a further removal 
into regions still more remote. 

At two of the older settlements, St. Ignatius and 
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Loretto, well-advanced little towns, the missionaries 
gathered the people, told them of the threatened 
danger, and urged the removal of the whole com- 
munity. Led by the Fathers and the chiefs, these 
communities, now of the second and even the third 
generation, forsook their dearly loved homes, their 
beautiful churches, and squares, farms, and shops, 
and set forth, ‘not knowing whither they went.’ 
The experiences through which so large a pilgrimage 
of necessity passed may be better imagined than told; 
but after many weeks they arrived at a spot which 
the missionaries trusted would prove inaccessible 
to the enemy. They now built with a view to 
fortification; they had received permission to bear 
arms, and training in methods of warfare were 
added to the curriculum of their preparation 
for life. 

But the enemy found them in their fastness; and 
in the year 1711 the last raid was made, and the 
settlements of peace came to an end. 


‘Having felt Thy wind in my face, 
Spit sorrow and disgrace; 
Having seen Thine evil doom 
In Golgotha and Khartoum; 
And the brutes, the work of Thy hands, 
Fill with injustice lands, 
And stain with blood the sea. 
If still in my veins the glee 
Of the black night and the sun- 
And the lost battle, run: 
If, an adept 
The iniquitous lists I still accept 
With joy, and joy to endure to be withstood, 
And still to battle and perish for a dream of good: 
God, if that were enough ? 
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If I feel, in the ink of the slough, 

And the sink of the mire, 

Veins of glory and fire 

Run through and transpierce and transpire; 
And a secret purpose of glory in every part, 
And the answering glory of battle fill my heart, 
To thrill with the joy of girded men, 

To go on for ever, and fail, and go on again, 
And be mauled to the earth, and arise, 

And contend for the shade of a word 

And a thing not seen with the eyes; 

With the half of a broken hope for a pillow at night 
That somehow the right is the right, 

And the smooth shall bloom from the rough: 
Lord, if that were enough. 
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THE END 


Tuk story is told in so far as it can be told in limited 
space. But thus far it is the story in its external 
and biographical aspects only. It remains for us to 
attempt briefly the consideration of those forces, 
exterior and interior, which, working together in 
regions of motive and of message, sent forth armies 
of men of the first order to a lifelong exile; to labour 
joyfully in loneliness and hardship and apparent 
failure; or to suffer a slow torture or a cruel martyr- 
dom the details of which we dare not venture to 
contemplate. 


I 


To two of these reference has already been made. 
Loyalty to the Ghurch—We have noted as a fact 
that new missionary fervour made itself felt through- 
out the Church at the very moment of her humilia- 
tion, and we are justified in reckoning Church loyalty 
to be one of the ruling missionary motives during these 
centuries; and further, as the Church felt herself 
driven by the rival claims of the Protesting churches 
to iterate and reiterate her claim to be the one only 
catholic and apostolic Church of Christ, so her sons 
_ went forth to make proof of this claim by planting 
her standard in every land, even to the farthest ends 
of the earth. 
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Loyalty to the Order.—Not less forceful, and far 
more frequently expressed by missionaries, is the 
motive of loyalty to their Order within the Church. 
‘If I forget thee, O Society of Jesus,’ said Francis, 
‘let my right hand become unprofitable to me, may 
I forget the use of it.’ Therefore although reference 
has already been made in another connection to the 
influence of the monastic system upon missionary 
effort and missionary method, it is necessary here 
also to emphasise it. What were the main elements 
which gave it its power? 

1. The life is ordered, disciplined, obedient. ‘ “I 
will ” and “‘I won’t ” don’t live here,’ said St. Igna- 
tius to a young novice with a will of his own. ‘If I 
had a Superior here,’ said the Augustinian missionary 
to his Dominican brother, ‘TI should throw myself 
blindly at his feet and obey; not having one here, 
I promise the like submission to your command’; 
and it is told of Father Jogues that when ‘Go’ 
had been said, even by himself, ‘ neither devil nor 
man would keep him.’ 

2. The life of each individual is simplified. For 
the missionary of a Catholic community there are 
no complex problems, no distracting cares—family 
or other—-no grave personal decisions such as so 
frequently burden the life of any Protestant mis- 
sionary. 

3. There is strength and effectiveness even for 
the weaker brother in the very idea of belonging to 
a compact, ordered, organised society to which he 
owes his best service. There are Christian practices 
which the individual missionary may, under stress 
of circumstances, let slip, which a member of a 
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community dare not omit. There are Christian 
and missionary graces too little sought after where 
individualism reigns, which will at the least be sharply 
brought to mind where the life is ordered by a mutu- 
ally accepted rule and the individual will is sub- 
ordinated to the will of the community; the graces, 
for example, of humility and self-effacement. 
Obviously the community life does not ensure these 
good qualities: we know that it has very frequently 
failed to do so; but the history of Catholic missions 
cannot be read without the conviction that here 
lay elements of power which may be missed in a 
system of service which offers a practically unlimited 
individual liberty in every department of life. | 

4. Add to these characteristics the unification 
and continuity of purpose and method, and it will 
be seen that a strong force lies in this system—at all 
events for the pioneer service which the men of 
our period were called torender. Weare not there- 
fore surprised to find Mr. Wilfrid Ward writing thus: 

‘If we take it [the monastic life] in its fullest ex- 
pression as including the active as well as the con- 
templative Orders, we have in this ideal the inspiring 
force of more than half the greatest achievements 
in the Catholic Church in the past. From the 
Benedictines in the fifth century to the Jesuits in 
the sixteenth, you have in the history of the Religious 
Orders the story of the greatest successes of the 
Catholic Religion.’ 

The V ocation for Life-—The missionary calling was 
invariably accepted as a vocation for life. It might 
indeed be that a missionary was summoned by his 
superiors to change his sphere of service; but the 
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rule of their lives was—once a missionary, always a 
missionary. ‘Those missionaries of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries who were not martyred 
at their post almost invariably died at their post. 

In these three, therefore—the Church, the Com- 
munity, and the Vocation—lay a threefold exterior 
motive force. 

A Passionate Personal Devotion to our Lord Fesus 
Christ.—When we turn to the interior power which 
worked so mightily in and through these men, we 
find that they were literally consumed bya passionate, 
absorbing, personal devotion to our Lord Jesus Christ, 
‘I hear the voice of my Conductor,’ wrote Francis; 
‘east and west, north and south, are all indifferent 
to me, if I may but advance the glory of our Lord.’ 
* Holy Father,’ wrote Father Ovieda from Ethiopia 
(1559), in reply to the suggestion made by the Pope 
that he should leave that field on account of the 
dangers and hardships to which he was exposed, 
‘I know of no way of escape; the Muhammadans 
surround us on all sides; lately they have killed 
another of our number, Andrew Guadalmes; but 
whatever may be the tribulations which surround us, 
I ardently wish to remain on this ungrateful soil, 
in order to suffer, and perhaps to die, for Jesus 
Christ.’ This was the supreme motive, expressed 
in many touching words and in many and various 
forms. 

1. It took the form of sheer delight in the hardest 
possible labour for His sake. When in 1556 the 
plague raged in Rome, and the Jesuits did noble 
service, their reward was the promise, given by the 
Pope, that this service should always be given to 
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them. So, we find Father Martinez, at Toledo, 
living in the crowded plague hospital, among 
patients who lay so closely together that in order 
to hear their dying confessions he lay down between 
them. He was found lying dead among them, having 
died no doubt in that act. Another heroicmissionary, 
one of the many, was the ‘ Blessed Peter Claver.’ 
His post was at Cartagena, where the slave ships 
unloaded their wretched cargo. Little could be 
done, but that little he did; he met them, followed | 
them to their quarters, and, later, to their planta- 
tions; he comforted, fed, loved them. He visited the 
lepers; he nursed the smallpox-stricken; he taught 
them of God and of love; and they, against all other 
experience, believed that which they saw in him. 
When disease had broken him, he had himself 
carried among them to bless them, and when he died 
(1654) he left a strong Christian Church as the © 
memorial of his devoted love. ‘This tender soul 
loved to be known as ‘ the slave of the negroes’; 
he was before that ‘a bondslave of Jesus Christ.’ 

2. It expressed itself, therefore, inevitably, in love 
for those for whom He, their Lord, had given Him- 
self. The missionaries of these centuries absolutely 
identified themselves with their people. It was not 
that they lived in their huts and ate their food; it 
was that they were in their hearts and sympathies 
theirs. Nor dol here refer to such studied identifi- 
cation as that of de’ Nobili of Madura; but to a 
simple and unconscious belonging to their children, 
which on the one hand expressed itself in such ways 
as the demand of the Dominican missionaries for 
equality of rights and free intermarriage between 
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Indian and European; and, on the other, forbade the 
missionaries of Japan to leave the young Church to 
suffer alone in the day of her persecution, so that 
missionary and convert died together. 

3. The desire after the fellowship of the sufferings 
of their Lord was an integral part of their consecra- 
tion to the missionary vocation, since suffering met 
them everywhere. And from the longing there was 
but a step to the ardent desire—so frequent in times 
of great spiritual fervour—to win the martyr’s 
crown. ‘I die, full of security and joy, trusting 
in the merits of Jesus Christ my Saviour, who died 
for me, and for whose presence I yearn with all my 
soul—Father Paul Navarro, who in a few hours will 
be burnt for Jesus Christ.’ 

Martyred missionaries are in every field—Japan, 
China, India, Asia Minor, Armenia, Ethiopia, North 
and South America. In Japan alone over a thousand 
missionaries belonging to the Franciscan, Dominican, 
and Augustinian Orders, and to the Society of Jesus, 
and over two hundred thousand converts, died for 
their faith. An association known as the Con- 
fraternity of Martyrs was founded ‘to strengthen 
those who were hourly exposed to a cruel death, 
by teaching them to consider martyrdom as the 
highest earthly joy.’* 

‘My dear friend, what will you oppose to their 
fury °’ asked a friend of Cavallero, when he was 
setting forth upon a mission of the gravest danger. 
‘] will oppose my God,’ said the missionary calmly. 

This form of devotion—the desire for martyrdom 
—is extraordinarily difficult to analyse. For example, 


* The Fesuits : their Foundation and History (Burns and Oates). 
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there seems, in such times as these, to have been no 
compunction for the apparent waste of human life. 
We do not mean here the courageous and even glad 
death for a great love and a great cause, but the 
desire for the death of the martyr per se. Father 
John Baptist Sidotti (1709), the last of the missionary 
martyrs of Japan, is a case in point. The Church 
had been apparently destroyed, the last edict which 
forbade the landing of any foreigner in Japan was 
being strictly enforced, the ports were rigorously 
closed. But this devoted man, who had dreamt 
of Japan and of martyrdom all his life, having 
received permission from the Pope, insisted upon 
being taken across from Manilla and landed. ‘The 
ship’s boat left him at midnight in an obscure 
harbour, where, however, he was immediately seized, 
taken to Jeddo, and immured in an underground cell, 
his food being supplied to him through an opening 
in the roof. Here, after years of unthinkable suffering, 
he died. It is true that every warder employed to 
watch him was converted to the Faith, and that 
every one of them is said to have died for it, so that 
the missionary’s life was not unfruitful. But there 
is a martyrdom which seems rather to be accord- 
ing to the will of the martyr than of his Master, 
Christian hero though he undoubtedly is. 


Il 


From the missionary motive to the missionary 
approach is a short step; men whose interior life 
thrilled to the motive of a passion of love for Christ 
and for His world might, as a method, carry a system 
of adaptation very far; they might live as Indian 
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devotees, or Chinese mandarins, or North American 
Indian. chiefs; they might devote large attention 
to Vedic philosophy or Confucian ethic, or even, 
as in China, to science or politics; but their 
missionary message was quite simple: their symbols 
were the great Calvary set up, and the crucifix 
held forward—-symbols of a Saviour crucified 
for men. 

This simplicity of the appeal, a simplicity which 
seems at times almost to border upon crudeness, is, 
when we examine it further, quite arresting. The 
missionaries were, in very large proportion, univer- 
sity men; a great many of them had exchanged 
university and other professional callings for that of 
the mission-field. St. Francis, an able student and 
lecturer of the University of Paris, became the 
missionary to the children and the simple folk of 
the Indian villages. His friend, Cosmo de Torres, 
‘one of the learnedst men ’ of his time, preached and 
taught with the simplicity of a child the story of the 
love of Jesus. Colleges and schools were opened 
everywhere indeed; but so far as it is possible to 
judge, their direct approach was always of this 
nature, If a more definite characterisation were 
ventured on, it might fall under two elementary 
lines of method: 

First, even as the supreme motive in the best 
of the missionaries was love, a motive of the heart 
rather than of the mind, so they asked of their 
converts love, a response to their message of the heart 
rather than of the mind. They emphasised love 
for their Saviour before faith in the Saviour, as the 


true order. The response of the mind to the 
II 
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Articles of the Apostles’ Creed was essential, but 
it followed upon the response of the heart to the 
Our Father and the Ave. 

Second, a large place was given by all the mission- 
aries to the exposition of the Decalogue as a prepara- 
tory moral training—first in preparation for baptism, 
and again in preparation for admission to the full 
privileges of the Church. We do not know to what 
extent this course is followed by modern missionaries, 
but obviously, in view of the almost universally 
expressed sorrow over the slightness of the moral 
grip which Christianity seems to exercise over men 
and women in the young Churches, any method, 
however simple, is good which emphasises that a 
daily obedience to the demands of the moral law 
is, if possible, more important than a sound know- 
ledge of the articles of the Faith. We are assured 
by the highest missionary authority that in his own 
case the sense of sin as well as of sins came with a 
realisation of the emphasis which must be laid upon 
the law. ‘I had not known sin, unless the law had 
said, ‘‘ Thou shalt not covet.” ’* 

At the heart of it all we find the constant uplifting 
of the Cross. Upon details of the sufferings of our 
Blessed Lord it has not been our habit to dwell, and 
perhaps the offering of the Wzll in Gethsemane has 
with us overshadowed the offering of the Body— 


* In China, during the time of ‘ revival ’ some years ago, appalling 
confessions of sins committed against the moral law were made. 
Indian missionaries mourn continually over the difficulty of making 
clear to a people who have never realised it the relation of the moral 
to the spiritual life. African missionaries, from another point of 
view, have the same tale to tell. 
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the bleeding Head, the nailed Hands and Feet, the 
pierced Side. Be that as it may, the conception 
of the Saviour of men, crucified in body as well as 
crucified in will and in love, was the heart of the 
message as well as the heart of the motive. of 
St. Francis and those who followed him. 

It is a Protestant historian, described as ‘ uncatholic 
and anticatholic,’ who writes the appreciation of the 
missionaries of the field which he knew: ‘ The 
Spanish missionary from first to last has shown a 
keen interest in the spiritual prospects and welfare 
of the natives.... He has been ready to lift 
his voice against the cruelty of the conqueror and 
the no less wasting cupidity of the colonist; and when 
his remonstrances, as was too often the case, have 
proved unavailing, he has still followed to bind up 
the broken heart, to teach the poor Indian resigna- 
tion under his lot, and to light up his dark intellect 
with the revelation of a holier and a happier exist- 
ence.’ 


There are certain impressions left upon the mind 

at which it may be well to glance before we close 
this chapter. : 
_ The first impression conveyed by this chapter 
of the history of missions is one of sadness; the words 
which seem to head its pages are Failure and 
Death. 

But the first is not the lasting impression. There is 
a something which is not failure even in the slave- 
market of Rio Janeiro; there is positive victory at 
Salsette and at Nagasaki; and who of us has not, as 
we have read the postlude to the story of the martyr 
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Church of Japan, thanked God that we have had a 


glimpse, such as we are not often permitted to have, 
of the hidden working of His present Spirit, where 
human working has long ceased ? 

There are other impressions which arise naturally 
in the mind of the Protestant student of all Catholic 
work, which emerge in all our literature upon the 
subject. Chief of these perhaps in this case would 
be the absence of women missionaries, and of the 
object-lesson provided by the Christian home. Our 
period hardly lends itself to the criticism of these 
points; for the simple reason that the work was 
pioneer work, involving experiences in passing 
through which the presence of women would have 
hampered and burdened the mission rather than 
aided it. The only field in which women could 
have served was occupied by them very early; 
and the women’s settlement near Quebec, in its 
heroism of patience and endurance, and in its 
comparative failure during its earlier years, is good 
illustration of a fact accepted by us all—that except 
in rarest cases man is the pioneer, woman the 
upbuilder. : 

Our story is one chapter, and other chapters 
followed. Books dealing with conditions in South 
America, for example, tell of a Catholic population 
uncared for, sunk in ignorance and degradation. 
This may well be; for the period following upon the 
destruction of the last of the reductions was the 
period of the God-denying colonist, whose lust 
for gold must be satisfied at whatever price. 

The story ceased to be a missionary story. 

There is no doubt that in other fields there 
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followed upon the magnificent vigour of these 
centuries of impulse and effort a period of all too 
human reaction, into the history of the various causes 
of which it does not belong to our chapter to enter. 
That it is there is a lesson and a warning, possibly 
the more telling that immediate causes for such 
reaction must not be limited to those which governed 
failure at any one period. 
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